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‘*Let there be progress, therefore ; a widespread and eager prog- 
ress in every century and epoch, both of individuals and of the 
general body, of every Christian and of the whcle Church, a progress 
in intelligence, knowledge and wisdom, but always within their na- 
tural limits and without sacrifice of the identity of Catholic teach- 
ing, feeling and opinion.’’—ST. VINCENT OF LERINs, Commonit, c. 6. 
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WILPERT’S “*PAINTINGS OF THE CATACOMBS.” 


The great work accomplished by De Rossi in the domain 
of Christian Archaeology has long since been recognized by 
the scientific world. The excellent résumé of his writings 
made by Northcote and Brownlow has greatly aided in popu- 
larizing the Mestro’s most important discoveries. Since the 
death of De Rossi much good work has been accomplished by 
the group of younger men who had had the advantage of being 
trained under the eye of him who is universally admitted to be 
the founder of the science of Christian Archeology. The 
exhaustive treatment of the subject to be found in his writings 
left little apparently in the way of original work to be done 
in the future. In all that concerned the history of the cata- 
combs and the inscriptions on the tombs of the primitive 
Christians, the work of De Rossi will never be superseded nor 
essentially modified. Yet great as were the results of his 
labors in the field of Christian epigraphy ; admirable as is the 
tableau of primitive Christian life which his pen has drawn 
for us, there is one important department of archaeology in 
which the work accomplished during his life time admitted of 
improvement. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of 
ancient Christian sepulchral inscriptions in reconstructing the 
picture of primitive Christian life. Yet the explorations of 
the Roman catacombs have brought to light other monuments 
of at least equal consequence. The ancient Christian ceme- 
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teries of Rome were, as Kraus well says, ‘‘the cradle of Chris. 
tian art.’’ The good sense always manifested in the Catholic 
Church with regard to indifferent customs was here displayed 
from the first century. It was long maintained by controver- 
sialists, whose conclusions were reached before the premises 
were discussed, that the Church in the beginning was intol- 
erant of art. The discovery of hundreds of frescoes in the 
burial chambers of the catacombs, dating from the first cen- 
turies of Christianity, forever closed this chapter of polemics. 
Yet this discovery also led to extravagant conclusions on the 
part of some Catholic writers. It was evident at a glance that 
most of the representations depicted in the subterranean cem- 
eteries of Rome were symbolical rather than historical; but to 
determine with precision what representations were symbol- 
ical, as well to interpret the symbol correctly, was a task not 
without its difficulties. One school saw a religious symbol in 
almost every painting of the catacombs; a second school, 
easily detecting the extravagances of the first, denied their 
symbolical character altogether. The conclusions of both 
parties were, for the most part, based on the study of copies 
of catacomb frescoes, instead of on the originals. But were 
these copies faithful? Did they correctly represent the work 
of the early Christian artists? Some of them did; the major- 
ity did not. The reproductions published by De Rossi were 
made by copyists who were not always well-qualified for the 
work. He himself was unable to give the attention to this 
phase of archaeological work which it demanded; and to some 
extent also he was wanting in the critical faculty requisite for 
the proper appreciation of the cemeterial paintings. His defi- 
ciencies in this respect have been in recent years supplied by 
some of his pupils, but above all by one who has accomplished 
for Christian art what De Rossi accomplished for Christian 
epigraphy—Mgr. Joseph Wilpert. 

For some fifteen years the name of this young German 
archaeologist has been familiar to all interested in the explora- 
tions of the catacombs. His publications on primitive Chris- 
tian art have been received on all hands with the highest com- 
mendation. It has long been known, however, that he was 
engaged on a work which promised to be his magnum opus 
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and which those familiar with his published writings realized 
would be final on its subject. This work has now appeared, 
and we venture to say that the hopes entertained of it will be 
more than fulfilled. 

Mgr. Wilpert’s latest publication consists of two folio vol- 
umes, one of text, the other of illustrations. The latter 
volume contains some six hundred reproductions of catacomb- 
paintings, in two hundred and sixty-seven plates. One hun- 
dred and thirty-three of these plates are in colors, the re- 
mainder in black. All of these tables were made under the 
supervision of Mgr. Wilpert. The immense labor involved 
may be surmised when it is stated that the two volumes before 
us are the work of fifteen years. That these admirable repro- 
ductions faithfully represent the original pictures will be evi- 
dent when the process by which they were executed is 
described. Realizing the importance of photography as per- 
fected in recent years Mgr. Wilpert has employed this mechan- 
ical aid in all his reproductions. The first to utilize photog- 
raphy in the catacombs was an Englishman named Parker. 
Few of his pictures are satisfactory, but he deserves the credit 
of initiative. Copies of two frescoes, one of which has since 
been destroyed, the other mutilated, have been preserved only 
in his photographs. 

The use of photography in the catacombs is accompanied 
by many difficulties. Owing to the obscurity of the subterra- 
nean galleries and chambers, negatives have to be made by the 
aid of magnesia, electric light being too costly. The employ- 
ment of magnesia, however, is not always satisfactory. Good 
results can be obtained only in an atmosphere where the smoke 
quickly disappears. This condition is not often realized in 
the catacombs where the chambers are small and the circula- 
tion of air slow. Moreover, so many of the frescoes are dam- 
aged or obscure that photographs of them appear so faint as 
to be seareely discernible. Photography alone, in conse¢ 
quence, does not suffice; a skilful artist is necessary to supple- 
ment it. 

A ‘Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms, von Joseph Wilpert. 2 vols. fol. 
B. Herder, Freiburg (Breisgau), 1903. Pp. xx, 596 and 267 plates. There is 


also an Italian edition of the work published by Desclée Lefebvre & Co. Rome, 
1903, in two vols. folio. 
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Despite these difficulties, Wilpert has made an extensive 
use of photography in the catacombs. The house of Danes} 
placed at his disposal its most competent operator, Signor Pom- 
peo Sansaini, whose work deserves the highest commendation, 
The photograph, however, was simply a basis for further oper- 
ations. Each picture was taken back to the catacombs where 
a water-color was made in presence of the original fresco, 
under the supervision of Mgr. Wilpert. This important part 
of the work was performed by Signor Carlo Tabanelli, whose 
fitness for so delicate a task was little short of marvellous, 
Wilpert guarantees that his copies are in every respect faith- 
ful to the original paintings. The tables of the work now 
published have been made from the water-colors of Signor 
Tabanelli. 

But while the admirable work thus accomplished by years 
of patient labor in the labyrinthine galleries of the catacombs 
would alone be of the greatest service to students of archaeol- 
ogy, its value is increased an hundredfold by the companion 
volume in which Mgr. Wilpert discusses every question of 
importance relating to the origin and development of early 
Christian art. And when it is added that each subject is han- 
dled with a critical skill of the highest order, the reader must 
at once see that the work of Wilpert will be henceforth indis- 
pensable to the student of Christian Archeology. 

The text is divided into two parts, the first of which treats 
of pictures in general; the second of their contents or subjects. 
The opening chapter is devoted to questions of technique and 
the social condition of the artists, after which the author traces 
the connection between classic and Christian painting, indicat- 
ing what was borrowed from the former and what is specifically 
Christian. Then follow studies on ancient dress and on the 
arrangement of the hair and beard in catacomb-pictures. A 
chapter is devoted to the question as to whether there are any 
real portraits in the catacombs, and one to a study of the ges- 
tures represented. This portion of the work is of the greatest 
importance for determining the age of the various representa- 
tions, as well as the character of the subjects depicted. The 
artistic value of the frescoes is next discussed, and an important 
chapter is devoted to the principles to be followed in the inter- 
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pretation of those representing sacred subjects. These princi- 
ples are next applied to the most important cycles of the 
second, third, and fourth centuries. The first part concludes 
with an account of the present condition of the pictures, and 
the manner in which, since the discovery of the catacombs, 
they have been reproduced. The second book, embracing 
over three hundred pages, treats of the various cycles of 
sacred representations: the Christological paintings, those 
relating to the Blessed Virgin, to the sacraments of baptism 
and the Eucharist, and to the Resurrection. The frescoes 
referring to sin and death, prayers for the dead, the particular 
judgment, and the admission of the deceased into heaven are 
then examined, and the work concludes with chapters on the 
pictures of the deceased, the saints enjoying beatitude, funeral 
banquets, and representations of the profession or trade fol- 
lowed by the deceased during his earthly life. 

The importance of these volumes, both from a scientific 
and an apologetic point of view, has probably not been equalled 
by any archeological publication since the appearance of De 
Rossi’s ‘‘ Roma Sotteranea.’’ As the work, owing to its neces- 
sarily great cost, is not likely to be at the disposal of the aver- 
age reader we shall endeavor to give an idea, however inade- 
quate, of some of its most important features. 

TECHNIQUE OF THE PicruRES oF THE Catacomss.—The pic- 
tures of the catacombs are, in general, executed a fresco, i. e., 
on fresh plaster. The different theories on this subject pre- 
viously advanced only prove that their authors were unac- 
quainted with the monuments themselves. Mgr. Wilpert’s 
investigations have satisfied him that the pictures are fres- 
coes; as a matter of fact, no other technical process could have 
withstood the ravages of time. 

To obtain good results in fresco-painting necessitates great 
care in the preparation of the wall-surface. The rules laid 
down by Pliny and Vitruvius in this regard could be only par- 
tially carried out in the catacombs: the tufa walls would have 
been unable to sustain the weight of so many layers of plaster. 
Up to the third century, two layers were used, after that date 
very frequently one had to suffice. In one instance three strata 
of plaster have been found; but the apparent exception only 
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confirms the rule: the plaster is laid on mason-work instead of 
on the tufa. 

When two layers of plaster were used the inner was com- 
posed of lime and sand; the principal ingredients of the outer 
layer were lime and marble-dust. This last element imparted 
at the same time brightness and solidity to the stucco. When 
only one layer of stucco was employed the components were 
lime and sand, the surface being afterwards whitened. Stuceo 
intended merely as a covering for the wall was inferior in 
quality to that destined to receive paintings. 

Tue Artist at Work.—After the plasterer had covered a 
certain portion of the wall with stucco, the artist began his 
preparatory labors. Traces of the lines and circles wherein 
these consisted are still visible; so well defined are some of 
them, in fact, that they are discernible even in a photograph. 
As the work progressed it sometimes happened that the artist 
desired to deviate from the original plan; in such cases the 
outlines already drawn were allowed to stand. There was no 
need of obliterating them as, owing to the defective light, they 
were scarcely observable. In the earlier period this prepara- 
tory work was executed with much greater care than in the 
fourth century. 

The colors most frequently employed in catacomb-frescoes 
were red, brown and yellow; blue, vermillion, cinnabar, and 
black—this last usually mixed with red and blue—were rarely 
used. This small number of colors is attributable to the fact 
that most of the figures are represented with the tunie and pal- 
lium, two articles of dress which demanded only a very limited 
selection of colors. 

Chambers constructed and adorned before the middle of 
the third century were completely covered with stucco; after 
that date, and especially from the reign of Constantine the 
Great, only the portion to be frescoed was thus prepared: the 
wall facing the entrance, an areosolium or a vault. Such econ- 
omy, it is easily seen, did not add to the good appearance of 
the whole. 

With the decadence of taste there come also a deterioration 


*This exception occurs in the Chapel of St. Januarius in the Catacomb of 
Pretextatus, 
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of materials. Till well on in the third century the stucco 
was white and carefully polished, the colors pure and excellent 
in quality and similar to those employed in the paintings at 
Pompeii. After this time the colors were poor and adulter- 
ated, the stucco of a greyish tint and badly polished. From 
these facts an important chronological rule is deduced: the 
better the materials, the more ancient the picture. Curiously 
enough as regards conservation, the poorer materials have 
proved as durable as those of the best quality. Among the 
frescoes of the fourth century, many have preserved an extra- 
ordinary freshness of color. 

It is highly probable that several artists were, occasion- 
ally at least, engaged to decorate a chamber. The nature of 
fresco-painting demanded promptness in execution and in 
those times the principle of the division of labor was well- 
known. Itis only by some such hypothesis as this that mani- 
fest differences of style, and diversity of artistic merit often 
seen in the same chamber can be explained. Such inequalities 
are so apparent in the paintings of the Capella Greca, for ex- 
ample, that archaeologists formerly supposed them to date 
from different epochs, whereas in reality all are coeval. 

Tue Artist.—The profession of an artist was far from 
being looked upon in the first century with the degree of favor 
accorded it in modern times. A small number of amateurs 
were to be found, it is true, even in the highest social grade; 
but the great majority of artists were merely slaves or 
freedmen. The Romans in general regarded artists with any- 
thing but esteem, which feeling is traceable to a much earlier 
date. The names of those who followed this calling, as found 
on their sepulchres, indicate an humble origin: in two cases 
they are referred to as freedmen.!. There is no reason for 
supposing that Christian artists of the catacomb period 
belonged to a different class from that of their pagan con- 
fréres. Efforts were made by Constantine the Great, and in 
a greater degree by Valentinian I. to induce persons from the 
better classes to adopt this profession. Important civil privi- 
leges were granted by these emperors to artists.2. What the 


‘(. 1. L. 9786, 9788, 
* Cod. Theod. Ai, 4; 2. 
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consequences of court favor were is unknown, as all non-sepul- 
chral monuments of that age have perished. Yet it is recog- 
nized by archaeologists that several fourth-century frescoes are 
superior in style to not a few of the third. From this fact i 
may be inferred that imperial patronage met with some suc- 
cess. The improvement was, however, short lived; from the 
second half of the fourth century art again began to decline. 
But at least one result attended the artistic revival of the 
fourth century attempted by the Christian Emperors: the 
number of artists greatly increased. Most of the catacomb- 
paintings date from this period. 

A second trait common to both pagan and Christian artists 
was that no person of either category took the pains to inscribe 
his name underneath his finished work. The personality of 
the men who executed the cemeterial pictures of ancient Rome 
is completely eclipsed: another proof of their obscure rank in 
society. 

Up to the present time only two inscriptions have been 
found clearly referring to Christian painters. The first dates 
from 382 and reads: 

Aur. Felix Pict (or) 
Cl. Antonio et (Syagrio conss.) 


‘* Aurelius Felix, painter, (was buried here) the year in which 
Claudius Antonius and Syagrius were consuls.’’ 
The second epitaph is from the catacomb of Cyriaca: 


Locus Prisci Pictoris 
‘‘The (burial) place of Priscus the painter.’ 

This inscription dates from the fourth century. A muti- 
lated sepulchral table which enclosed the tomb of a young man 
named Felix has inscribed on it the emblems of a painter: a 
stylus, a compass and two brushes. Doubtless all three artists 
exercised their profession in the chambers of the catacombs. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN Ciassic Murat PAINTING AND THAT OF 
THE CatTacomps.—When Christianity was first preached in 
tome the fine arts still held a place relatively high. The 
apostles and their successors naturally adapted themselves to 
their environment, and from the beginning acted on the prin- 


1 Inscript. Christ. I, 142, n. 318. 
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ciple afterwards definitely formulated by St. Augustine: ‘‘If 
the profane have said anything good it should not be de- 
spised.’”? 

It is highly probable that the most ancient ornamented 
Christian tombs were decorated by pagan artists, for it can 
hardly be supposed that a school of Christian artists existed 
at the very dawn of Christianity. The style of ornamentation 
on these monuments bears out this inference; it corresponds 
exactly to that of contemporary pagan tombs. Representa- 
tions of an idolatrous character were, of course, omitted. In 
the course of time a school of Christian artists, and a specific- 
ally Christian art came into existence. The pioneers of the 
school were probably converts, or, perhaps, Christians edu- 
cated by pagan masters. 

Pictures OF THE First Century.—The most ancient paint- 
ings discovered in the Roman catacombs are those in the 
hypoget of the Flavian and Acilian families. Scarcely any- 
thing remains of the decoration of the Acilian hypogeum: a 
dolphin, some stars, and two peacocks. The ornamentation 
of the Flavian tomb in the cemetery of St. Domitilla is much 
better preserved. In the vault are depicted cupids, birds, land- 
scapes, garlands and dolphins; several of these motives are 
repeated in the niches, together with floral designs, an orna- 
mental head, a fisherman, a cornucopia, and various kinds of 
animals. On the lateral walls are a banquet scene, a fragment 
representing Noah in the Ark, and Daniel in the den of lions. 
The other designs originally here have been destroyed. Under 
the luminarium or lightshaft in this catacomb also there is a 
chamber a little more recent than the hypogeum, where the 
same scenes are repeated, and in addition others showing 
doves standing or flying, a sheep with a pastoral staff and 
milkpail, the curious sea-monster afterwards so frequently 
seen in the Jonas cycle, and three times the Good Shepherd. 
These representations are all of the first century. Their pecu- 
liarity consists in the circumstance that motives purely deco- 
rative predominate. Only three Biblical scenes appear rep- 
resenting Moses, Daniel, and Noah in the Ark. 
SEconD-centTURY F'rescors.—The number of pictures dating 


‘De Doctr, Christ, II, 18 (Migne, P. L, XXXIV, 49). 
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from the second century far exceeds that of the first, and the 
character of the representations is essentially different. Re- 
ligious symbolism is now predominant; decorative motives, 
except in a few cases, are secondary. Fifteen cubicoli (cham- 
bers) including the famous Capella Greca and one arcosolium 
date from this century. The religious cycle depicted includes 
Moses striking the rock, the healing of the paralytic, baptism, 
the three children in the furnace, the adoration of the Magi, 
Susanna and the elders, Noah, Daniel, the sacrifice of Abra- 
ham, the Fractio panis (Eucharist), the resurrection of Laz- 
arus, Orantes,! Saints, the Good Shepherd, the Crowning of 
Christ with thorns, Christ and the Samaritan woman at the 
well, the Hemorrhoissa or woman with the issue of blood, 
the prophet Isaias with the Virgin and Child, two fishes with 
two baskets of bread—each of the latter containing a glass of 
red wine—Jonas under the gourd, a milkpail with a pastoral 
staff on an altar-like elevation between two sheep, Orpheus, 
Christ as Judge, the boat in the storm on the lake, seven 
baskets of bread and the Annunciation. Two fossors are also 
represented. 

Tuirp anp FourtH Century Cycies.—Besides repeating 
the religious cycle of the second century, a large number of new 
motives were introduced in the following centuries. Briefly 
enumerated these are: Christ teaching, the Good Shepherd 
with his flock, the healing of the man born blind, the miracle 
of Cana, David with the sling, Job, Tobias with the fish, the 
Magi guided by the Star, the fall of our first parents, the 
vesting of a consecrated virgin, Daniel confounding the elders, 
the Good Shepherd milking, St. Peter with the roll of the 
Sacred Scriptures, reception of the deceased into heaven, the 
blessed in the garden of paradise, the three Hebrew children 
refusing to adore the statue, the resurrection of the daughter 
of Jairus, Christ teaching in the midst of the apostles, saints 
presenting themselves to Christ, Christ giving a crown to 
saints, Balaam pointing to the star, Moses loosing his sandals, 
the parable of the wise and the foolish virgins, the Magi with 





*Orantes (sing. Orans) are figures in the attitude of prayer (with _ 
stretched arms) regarded in antiquity as symbols of the souls of the departec 
in heaven praying for surviving friends. 
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the shepherds adoring the Child Jesus, the Lamb trampling on 
a serpent, Christ with the Evangelists, deer at a fountain, 
Christ between St. Peter and St. Paul, Mary as an Orans with 
the Child Jesus, the ladder of heaven, consigning of the law to 
St. Peter, Moses and Aaron attacked by the Jews, the ascen- 
sion of Elias, the prophecy of Micheas, the Magi before Herod, 
the cure of the man possessed, the fall of the manna, Peter’s 
denial, Susanna as a lamb between two wolves, a deceased 
woman as a lamb between two other lambs, two doves turned 
towards the monogram of Christ, and the Lamb of God on a 
mountain, whence flow three streams, between four saints. 
Scenes from real life, referring mostly to the trade or pro- 
fession of the deceased, were also depicted in the third and 
fourth centuries. Representations of fossors appear rather 
frequently, but those of other callings are so rarely seen that 
each fresco of the kind constitutes a separate type. Among 
those depicted are a warrior with his chariot, a merchant with 
his assistants, a bark on the Tiber freighted with amphore, and 
a scene showing the manner of unloading grain at the quays 
of the world’s capital. Personifications of the Sun, the Sea, 
the river Tigris, Love and Peace (Agape-Irene) appear also 
for the first time in the third and fourth centuries. 
DecorATIVE ELEMENTS BorroweED FROM Cxassic Art.—As a 
setting for the principal scenes and to fill in small spaces, 
pagan artists were accustomed to press into service a number 
of designs purely decorative in character. Their Christian 
brethren in this regard followed the established usage. Cu- 
pids and ornamental heads were among the designs most fre- 
quently adopted. The former had no longer any idolatrous 
significance, the latter were frequently admitted into schemes 
of decoration during the period under consideration. Pic- 
tures of animals, with or without landscape setting, often 
appear in catacomb decorative schemes. Among those recur- 
ring most frequently are sheep grazing or in repose, antelopes, 
dolphins, doves and peacocks. Once only a parrot is repre- 
sented. The only example in the catacombs of a landscape, 
in the strict sense of the word, is under the luminarium in the 
catacomb of St. Domitilla. This represents a hut in the cam- 


pagna in front of which are two tables and two women with 
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a little girl. Part of one of the female figures is destroyed, 
A dog in the foreground, roused from his slumbers, is barking 
at intruders; in the background a mountain and a few plants 
and trees are visible. Garlands, vases of flowers, candelabra- 
shaped ornaments, also among the favorite decorations used 
by pagan artists, are met with frequently in the catacombs. 

The fantastic architectonic picture, though strongly con- 
demned by Vitruvius, was yet a favorite in classic art. Only 
one example of it has been found in the catacombs—in the 
erypt of Ampliatus. 

These, with a number of other elements purely decorative, 
were, almost without exception, borrowed from classic art. As 
simple ornaments such designs could be used without scruple; 
the only restriction concerned representations savoring of 
idolatry. 

A genuine creation of Christian art, in the domain of deco- 
ration, represents a sheep with a pastoral staff to which a 
milkpail is attached. This design appears for the first time 
under the great lwminarium of the cemetery of St. Domitilla. 

Besides the decorative elements borrowed from classic art, 
certain representations derived from the same source also 
appear in the catacombs. Two of these, personifications of 
the seasons and pictures of Orpheus, had a symbolico-relig- 
ious signification. It must not be supposed, however, that 
these and similar motives were adopted in a servile manner 
by Christian artists. On the contrary modifications, and in 
the case of Orpheus essential changes, were introduced to suit 
the new circumstances. 

PersonIFicaTions.—In the art of the catacombs personifi- 
cations are of rare occurrence. Those that exist belong to the 
third and fourth centuries. Two of them represent the sun, 
one the sea, and one the river Tigris. The forms handed down 
by tradition were necessarily retained: the sun appears as a 
radiant head or as Helios in a four-horse chariot; the sea as 
a head the hair of which is adorned with claws of crayfish; the 
Tigris as a bearded man, nude, in the half-recumbent posture 
characteristic of river-gods. Though the representation of 
the sea like the others described is in all probability to be 
regarded merely as a decoration, it is possible that some refer- 
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ence is intended to the name (oceanus) or the calling of the 
person on whose tomb it appears. 

In each of four frescoes representing banquet scenes in the 
catacomb of St. Peter and Marcellinus there are two female 
figures in wide-sleeved tunics or dalmatics acting as cup-bear- 
ers, called Agape and Irene. All of these paintings date from 
the first half of the fourth century. The number of persons 
differs in each representation, from which it follows that four 
different families are portrayed. The fact that the names of 
the attendants are in each case Agape and Irene excludes the 
possibility of their being ordinary domestics; it is hardly to 
be suposed that all four families had servants bearing these 
appellations. It is much more probable that Agape and Irene 
are personifications of Charity and Peace: the two chief bles- 
sings of eternal life so frequently referred to in the inscrip- 
tions of the catacombs. If this supposition is well-founded 
the inference follows that these four frescoes are representa- 
tions of the celestial banquet. 

In one of the sacrament chapels there is an interesting 
painting which may be classed under the heading of personifi- 
cations. In an oval-shaped nimbus is the bust of a beardless 
youth from whose head two series of rays are issuing. By 
the addition of a hand the Christian artist transformed this 
picture, which otherwise might pass for Helios, into a repre- 
sentation of God. A hundred years after the date of this 
painting, that is in the fourth century, a hand stretched forth 
from the clouds was an ordinary symbol of God. 

Ture Seasons.—The seasons of the year were represented 
in classic art under many different forms. Christian artists 
in consequence had an abundance of models on which to draw. 
The ordinary subjects brought into requisition in this connec- 
tion were heads, busts, and genii, with their corresponding 
attributes, and scenes representing the occupations peculiar 
to each season. 

On the vault over the nave of the Capella Greca, there still 
exists part of a fresco which represented the seasons. It con- 
sists of ornamental heads, all of which, save that of Summer, 


‘The “hand of God,” “the right hand of the Lord ” are well-known biblical 
phrases from which, evidently, the idea of this symbol was derived. Cf. Wis- 
dom V, 17. 
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distinguished by ears of corn and lilies, have perished. Sey. 
eral pictures representing the seasons may be seen in the crypt 
of St. Januarius. Spring is represented by scenes from the 
florists’ art. Four girls are fastening flowers on suspended 
ropes. A number of wreaths are already finished, and near 
them are standing several baskets of flowers ready for use, 
Two men, carrying additional material for the wreath-makers, 
are hastening from opposite sides towards the central scene. 
At the extremities two girls are busily engaged plucking 
flowers. 

Summer is symbolized by five nude cupids, without wings, 
gathering the harvest. One of them is cutting grain with a 
reaping-hook, a second rakes it together, a third is sheaving, a 
fourth carries a sheaf on his shoulders, while the fifth is 
threshing the grain. The entire scene is highly animated; 
unfortunately this, as well as the preceding picture, has suf- 
fered much injury through time. 

Autumn is represented by a vintage scene. Seven wing- 
less cupids are all busily occupied. Two of them are gather- 
ing grapes, two others place the grapes in a basket, another is 
carrying a basket to the wine-press, and the two remaining 
are pressing the grapes in a large vat, from which the must 
flows into two vases. All the eupids save two are nude: the 
one carrying the basket wears the tunica exomis, and one of 
the two engaged in pressing the grapes wears the perizoma, or 
breech-cloth. 

Winter is personified by a scene from the olive harvest. 
Five cupids, clothed because of the season, are laboring dili- 
gently. The first with a pole shakes the olives from the tree, 
a second gathers the fallen fruit into a receptacle, a third 
standing on a ladder is plucking olives directly from the tree, 
a fourth places the olives gathered by the third into a basket, 
and the fifth is carrying a full basket away. 

In the same erypt is a second series of representations of 
the seasons not less interesting than that described. The vault 
space is divided into four zones, separated by alternate red 
and blue lines. Symbols of the seasons are depicted in these 
zones: Spring by charming wreaths of wild roses, Summer by 
wreaths made of ears of corn, Autumn by vines, and Winter 
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by branches of olive. Animation is given to the scene by a 
number of birds, some flying, others about to fall on their prey, 
and still others perched on boughs singing or whetting their 
pills. The greater part of them are engaged in feeding their 
young, some in the act of reaching them food, others standing 
above the nests with worms between their bills. The nests are 
all in the zones of Spring, Summer and Autumn; in that of 
Spring there is also a cricket and in that of Summer a butterfly. 
The angles of the vault are occupied by vases, in the form of 
seashells, filled with roses, and standing on candelabra-shaped 
pedestals. 

In the erypt of Orpheus, in the cemetery ad duas lauros, 
the seasons are represented by busts of females. That of 
Spring is destroyed; fragments of Summer put together by 
Wilpert show a bust clad in sleeveless tunic, the head orna- 
mented with ears of corn. The bust of Autumn appears also 
in sleeveless tunic, fastened with a clasp on each shoulder, the 
head encircled by a nimbus. The bust representing Spring is 
so injured that nothing is discernible except a green cloak 
drawn over the head. In the center of the vault the Good 
Shepherd is depicted. These frescoes date from the second 
half of the third century. 

Several other representations of the seasons, dating from 
the fourth century, have been discovered in the catacombs. 
They are all badly injured, but judging by what remains, they 
differ from those described only in minor details. 

In the catacombs there are also a few examples of isolated 
representations of one season alone. The most interesting of 
these, three in number, are near the Flavian hypogeum. They 
represent Amor and Psyche gathering flowers—apparently 
a symbol of Spring. 

Orpueus.—The wonderful effects of the music of Orpheus 
seemed to the early Christians to prefigure the miraculous 
results of Christ’s teaching. Hence Orpheus was regarded as 
a type of Christ. Orpheus in classic art was usually repre- 
sented in the midst of an auditory from the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, and in this respect Christian artists followed 


closely the stereotyped model. Orpheus himself, however, in 
cUB12 
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three of the five pictures discovered, approaches the type of 
the Good Shevherd feeding his flock. 

Speciric CuristIAN REPRESENTATIONS.—The most ancient 
representations of a sacred character were inspired by the 
Sacred Scriptures. Those of Noah, Daniel, the Good Shep- 
herd, Moses striking the rock, the paralytic healed, the baptism 
of Christ, the adoration of the Magi, the sacrifice of Abraham, 
the Fractio panis with the miraculous multiplication, and the 
resurrection of Lazarus, are the most important. None of 
these subjects had ever previously been represented and conse- 
quently the Christian artist had to create new types. The 
idea underlying his compositions was not, however, that of 
an illustrated commentary on the sacred text. The number of 
subjects is so limited as to exclude such an hypothesis. The 
selections were evidently based on some relation to the person 
on whose tomb they appeared. At the same time the pencil of 
the artist was influenced by symbolism rather than by history. 

The nature of a symbol demands that only those charac- 
teristics which are necessary to convey the symbolic idea shall 
be brought into relief; and on the other hand, that all salient 
elements of the original which may obscure the concept to be 
expressed shall be kept out of view. In other words, the artist 
must leave aside whatever may draw away the attention of the 
observer from the symbolic scope of his pictures, and empha- 
size only that which expresses the idea he intends to convey. 
Hence the characteristics most accentuated in catacomb-fres- 
eoes are those of excision and simplicity. The most impor- 
tant moment of a biblical incident was, as it were, seized by the 
artist, and the figures placed in attitudes corresponding to that 
moment. 

But if the artist was restricted in one direction by the sym- 
bolie character of his work, he was, on the other hand, free 
from the necessity of closely adhering to the biblical narra- 
tive; he could indulge in liberties which would materially 
facilitate his task. 

These considerations cannot be too much emphasized, for 
they explain the point of view from which the pictures of the 
catacombs should be observed and judged. A just apprecia- 
tion of the conditions influencing the origin of these represen- 
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tations destroys the force of criticisms relative to the poverty 
of conception behind those ancient Christian compositions, 
and the liberties taken by the artists with the text of the 
Scriptures. ‘Those most given to indulgence in this species of 
animadversion only demonstrate their own slight acquaintance 
with the origins of Christian art. 

The importance of the principles enunciated for the study 
of the catacomb-frescoes cannot be over-estimated. This, how- 
ever, will appear more closely by their application to the prin- 
cipal eyeles of pictures from the Old and New Testaments. 

Moses Strrk1nG THE Rocx.—The miracle wrought by Moses 
in the desert offers all the elements for a painting with numer- 
ous figures. Yet Moses alone is represented, and at the decis- 
ive moment when, having struck the rock with his rod, a stream 
of water issued forth. The multitude perishing with thirst 
had no interest for the artist, because the symbolic significance 
of the scene lay in the flowing water, symbolizing baptism. 
Moses, because of his important part in the occurrence, is one 
of the few characters of the Old Testament represented in the 
garments reserved to sacred personages in early Christian art: 
the tunic and pallium. 

Noan 1n tHe Ark.—The episodes of Noah in the ark, 
Daniel in the den of the lions, and the three children in the 
furnace, show how the persons concerned were all delivered 
from imminent death by the direct interposition of God. It 
would therefore be difficult to find more appropriate symbols 
of the deliverance of the soul from eternal death. 

From the moment of the dove’s return with the olive 
branch, the safety of Noah was beyond doubt. Three ele- 
ments consequently were sufficient to convey the idea of secur- 
ity: Noah, the ark, and the dove. But if the ark was repre- 
sented as described in the Bible, completely closed, the part 
of Noah could not be brought sufficiently into relief. To ob- 
viate this difficulty the artist did not hesitate to depart from his 
text: the ark appears as an oblong chest. This modification 
served sufficiently to convey the correct idea of the ark, and, 
at the same time, the anachronism which would result from 


representing the ark as a boat similar to that of Jonas, was 
avoided. 
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Again, Noah alone of all the inhabitants of the ark, had any 
importance as a symbol. To depict its human inmates would 
only draw off attention from the central figure. Only Noah, 
in consequence, is represented, generally in the Orans attitude, 
and the dove with the branch of olive. | 

DANIEL IN THE DEN OF LIoNsS.—The scenes of Daniel in the 
den of lions show the prophet standing as an Orans, unharmed, 
between two lions. Here, also, only the essentials of the sym- 
bol are reproduced: two lions instead of seven.! 

The theory advanced by some archeologists that the cata- 
comb-frescoes of Daniel were influenced by the condemnation 
of martyrs ad bestias, ad leones is regarded by Wilpert as not 
very well founded. A fresco in the Flavian gallery represent- 
ing Daniel on a slight elevation between two lions, is generally 
appealed to in support of this hypothesis. But the existence 
of the elevation, which assumes an important place in the argu- 
ment, may be explained by the artistic exigency of preserving 
the proportions between the height and the base of the picture. 
It is possible, however, that in some later representations of 
Daniel the influence of the martyrs may be seen in the peri- 
zoma worn by the prophet. 

THE CHILDREN IN THE F'urnace.—In the group of the three 
children standing unhurt in the midst of the flames the artist 
could without difficulty follow closely the biblical narrative.’ 
‘‘The angel of the Lord went down . . . into the furnace, and 
he drove the fire out of the furnace, and they praised the Lord 
with one voice, ete.’’ This is the moment represented in the 
cemeterial paintings. The most ancient fresco of this subject 
represents the three youths dressed and standing in the flames, 
their arms elevated in prayer. Only in two fourth-century 
paintings does the angel appear. Once the ‘‘hand of the 
Lord”’ protects them, and once a dove carrying an olive branch 
hovers over them: a proof that this scene represents the same 
idea as that of Noah in the ark. 

Tue Paratytic.—The most ancient picture of the paralytic 
is that of the Capella Greca. It represents a man walking 
briskly and carrying a bed. The bed sufficiently conveyed the 


1 Daniel XIV, 31. _ ee eee 
2 Daniel III, 21, sqq. 49 sqq. 
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idea of the artist; all other accessories, even the Saviour Him- 
self, were omitted. The paralytic healed was a symbol of the 
neophyte freed from sin through the waters of baptism. 

TuE RESURRECTION oF Lazarus.—Lazarus dead was a type 
of the deceased Christian awaiting in his tomb the day of res- 
urrection. The frescoes represent him wrapped in the funeral 
robes of the time, and resembling a mummy. His tomb is a 
one-storied edifice, the entrance to which is reached by several 
steps. The door is opened, and on the threshold Lazarus ap- 
pears, not however in the recumbent posture of the dead, but 
standing. The most ancient representation of this symbol, that 
in the Capella Greca, contains two scenes, the first showing 
the mummy of Lazarus in the tomb, the second risen from the 
dead and standing near one of his sisters. In a fresco of the 
resurrection of Lazarus in the Passion crypt of Pretextatus 
Christ is represented, but this part of the picture is so.injured 
that his attitude cannot be determined. It may, however, be 
conjectured from a painting of our Lord and the Samaritan 
woman in the immediate vicinity in which the Saviour’s right 
hand is elevated in the natural gesture accompanying speech. 

The model for the later frescoes of Lazarus is in the Annun- 
cation erypt of St. Priscilla, and represents Christ touching 
the mummy-like corpse of Lazarus with a rod. This picture 
dates from the end of the second century. 

The oldest fresco in which a rod or wand is seen as the 
instrument by which miracles were performed is that of Moses 
striking the rock, in the Capella Greca. From about the end 
of the second century the rod is used by Christ also in the per- 
formance of miracles where the objects are inanimate, e. g., the 
loaves and fishes in the miraculous multiplication. Two excep- 
tions to this rule are seen in pictures representing the cure of 
the man born blind and the Hemorrhoissa, in which Christ 
holds the wand in his hand but does not use it. These excep- 
tions, therefore, only confirm the rule. 

Tue Sacrrrice or AsranamM.—The representation of the 
sacrifice of Abraham presented more difficulties to the artist 
than any of those previously discussed. The most important 
moment of this biblical episode was that in which Abraham, 
with uplifted knife, was ordered by an angel to stay his hand. 
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Turning instantly, the patriarch saw the ram in the thicket, 
and having seized him he ‘‘ offered him up for a burnt offering 
in the stead of his son.’** So many incidents in rapid succes. 
sion and all closely associated with the decisive moment could 
not well be represented. As a consequence, the frescoes on the 
subject differ widely from one another. The most ancient of 
them, that in the Capella Greca, shows Abraham with a naked 
sword in one hand; the other rests on the shoulder of Isaac. 
The angel does not appear, but, as the substitute ram occupies 
a prominent place in the scene, it may be assumed that the 
miraculous intervention has already taken place. To the right 
and away from Isaac, is the altar on which a fire is lighted. 
Behind the altar is a mountain and some trees ; a corresponding 
elevation probably existed on the opposite side, but this part of 
the picture is destroyed. Thus the artist depicts not only the 
principal elements of the sacrifice, but also its theatre. The 
angel alone is wanting, but in several fourth-century frescoes 
this omission is supplied by ‘‘the hand of God.’’ 

A second representation of the sacrifice of Abraham in one 
of the sacrament chapels shows the patriarch and his son 
Isaac as Orantes, evidently returning thanks to God for the 
grace received. The ram and a bundle of wood on the right 
sufficiently indicate the subject of the picture. <A fresco in the 
catacomb of St. Priscilla represents Isaac carrying a bundle 
of wood while Abraham points to the ram which stands beside 
the altar. The patrarch, to all appearance, is answering his 
son’s question as to where was the victim of the sacrifice: has- 
tening over details, the artist indicates the conclusion of the 
episode. Several fourth-century frescoes reproduce, with 
more or less fidelity, the concept of the picture in the Capella 
Greca. 

Tue Mrracutovus Muurierication.—Representations of the 
miraculous multiplication, like the previously mentioned pic- 
tures, depart greatly from historical accuracy. The artist’s 
object was to produce a symbolic picture of the Eucharist, 
based on the miracle wrought by Christ in the desert. His first 
requisite, therefore, was a banquet scene which would instantly 
remind an observer of the miraculous mul rictly 
~-1Gen, XXII, 13. oe ace 
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speaking this could be accomplished by representing before the 
banqueters a number of loaves and fishes corresponding to 
that miraculously increased. But bread and fish were ordi- 
narily used in banquets, and then the number of loaves and 
fishes differed on each of the two occasions mentioned in the 
(iospels. Something further was consequently required to 
exclude doubts as to the character of the picture, and this nec- 
essary element was supplied by depicting the twelve or the 
seven baskets into which the fragments were gathered. Thus 
the number of the baskets on the one hand, and the loaves and 
fishes on the other, clearly indicated the biblical episode por- 
trayed. The famous picture of the F'ractio panis removes all 
possible doubt as to the symbolic significance of this cycle of 
representations, and in a manner never afterwards surpassed. 
The artist here represented ‘‘the President of the brethren’’ 
‘breaking bread’’ and the Eucharistic cup, ‘‘thus adding to 
the type two essential elements of the antitype.’’ 

The composition of the crypt of Lucina is more complicated 
than that of the Fractio panis. Two baskets of bread are de- 
picted within which are glasses of red wine; the baskets there- 
fore contain the matter of the Eucharist. 

The moment of the miracle, presupposed in the two pre- 
vious pictures, receives special treatment in one of the sacra- 
ment chapels. Christ is seen blessing a loaf and a fish placed 
on a tripod: the scene consequently is a symbol of the consecra- 
tion. The table represents the altar. Side by side with this 
is a second representation showing seven men seated at a table 
on which are two fishes. In front of the table are eight baskets 
of bread disposed symmetrically. Both scenes taken together 
evidently symbolize the consecration and the reception of Holy 
Communion. 

Several third-century frescoes represent the miraculous 
multiplication as effected by means of a wand with which 
Christ touches one of the baskets of bread. This type of 
Eucharistic symbol was easily executed, and at the same time it 
served to emphasize the divinity of Christ; but artistically it 
cannot be said to be an improvement on the more ancient 
paintings of the same subject. The latest representation of 
the Eucharist shows Christ blessing loaves and fishes pre- 


sented to Him by the apostles. 
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ApoRATION OF THE Maci.—The story of the Magi reaches 
its climax when the ‘‘wise men from the East’’ bow down in 
adoration before the divine Infant. Passing over this por- 
tion of the scene, the catacomb-artists represent them offering 
their gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh. The reasons for 
this selection were evidently artistic: three prostrate figures 
would occupy too much space and would at best form an awk- 
ward group. The entire scene consists of the Virgin Mother 
seated with the divine Infant on her lap, and three advancing 
figures, each bearing his gift to the new-born Saviour. The 
Magi are clothed in the manner of the Orient. 

THe Goop SHrepHeRD.—In depicting the Good Shepherd 
carrying the lost sheep on His shoulders the artist could, with- 
out difficulty, follow closely the scriptural narrative. The 
flock to which the wanderer was restored is represented in the 
catacombs by two sheep, one on each side of the Shepherd. 
Representations somewhat similar to this exist in classic art, 
from which coincidence the inference is sometimes drawn that 
the Christian type was modeled on the pagan. Such a resem- 
blance was, however, inevitable. A shepherd carrying a 
sheep on his shoulders presented the same appearance to 
pagan and Christian eyes. The significance of the picture to 
a pagan or a Christian was quite another matter: the latter 
saw in it the Divine Pastor of the Gospel. 

ConviviaAL Scenges.—F rom the end of the republican period 
at Rome, the guests at a banquet were accommodated on a 
semi-circular divan (sigma) which replaced the couches, joined 
together at a right angle, previously in vogue. The inner side 
of the divan was covered by a cushion common to all the guests. 
Leaning with the left arm on this cushion, the various dishes 
were handed by servants to the participators from a table 
conveniently located. No implements save those of nature 
were used to transfer the viands from the dish to their des- 
tination. This was the customary attitude at banquets from 
the time of Augustus till well into the Middle Ages. 

The artists of the catacombs represent their banquet scenes 
in the manner described. Three diferent kinds are depicted: 
the Eucharistic, the celestial and the funeral banquet. They 
are all represented in substantially the same way. ‘The ser- 
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vants who ordinarily waited at table are absent from pictures 
of the miraculous multiplication, and twice from those of the 
celestial banquet. As regards the former class, it may be 
said that not being banquets in the ordinary sense the absence 
of servants is historically correct. 

The dress of the guests as represented in catacomb ban- 
quet-scenes corresponds to the reality, viz. the ungirdled 
tunic; women in most instances wear no headecovering. The 
female figure of the F'ractio panis, however, assisting at a litur- 
gical function, has a sort of handkerchief over her head. 

The posts of honor at banquets in the days of the Roman 
Empire were the two extremities of the divan, that on the right 
when the guests were placed, ranking first... The third place 
followed the second from the left extremity, then the fourth, 
and so on to the last which was beside the first. The artists 
of the catacomb preserved this order, at least partially. In 
banquets where the two sexes participate, the first place is 
always held by a man; in the picture of the F'ractio panis by 
the Bishop. The number of guests represented in these pic- 
tures never exceeds seven. 

In celestial and Eucharistic banquet-scenes the food con- 
sists of fish; baskets of bread arranged symmetrically are 
added in pictures of the miraculous multiplication. The 
injured condition of two out of three frescoes of funeral 
banquets makes it impossible to determine the sort of viands 
used; in the third case the table is bare. Wine, an essential 
in banquets of early Christian times, is seen only in repre- 
sentations of celestial and funeral banquets, and in that 
of the Fractio panis; two baskets of bread in the fresco of the 
erypt of Lucina, as already noted, contain glasses of this 
liquid. Wine in antiquity was mixed with water, usually 
warm, before using. At banquets, consequently, water was 
always at hand, and a request to ‘‘mix’’ (miscere) wine with 
water was equivalent to saying ‘‘Give me (something) to 
drink.’’ 

The hot water (calda, calida) was handed around by a ser- 
vant whose duty it was to do the mixing. In the four frescoes 





_ *Sulp, Sever. Vita S. Martini XX, 4; Sid Apoll. Ep. I, 11, 10. Two banquets 
of the years 384 and 461 are described by these writers. 
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of the celestial banquet the personifications of Charity and 
Peace (Agape and Irene) fulfil this office. 

Jonas.—The prophet Jonas saved from death miraculously 
was a symbol of the Christian whose soul will be saved by 
God from the snares of Satan. At least two scenes were nec. 
essary to convey a clear notion of this symbol: (1) the casting 
of Jonas into the sea, and (2) his deliverance from immi- 
nent danger of death after the ‘‘great fish’’ had swallowed 
him. To make the symbol still clearer a third scene was 
added, in several frescoes, which shows Jonas reclining in 
safety under the gourd. These three scenes are depicted in 
the most ancient representations of the Jonas cycle in the cata- 
combs, though in some instances one or more of them have been 
destroyed. All of them are preserved in two frescoes in the 
sacrament chapels. 

The first of these frescoes shows a ship with sails set and 
wholly visible above water. Three persons with the prophet 
are on board; Jonas is leaning over the ship’s side, his hands 
stretched forward as in the act of diving. A sailor amidships 
is advancing towards the prophet to carry out his own re- 
quest: ‘‘Take me and cast me into the sea.’ The sailor’s 
head is partly turned towards the captain, who, inferentially, 
has just given the order. The third person standing at the 
end of the ship, with outstretched arms is praying; ‘‘and they 
cried unto the Lord.’’? Awaiting Jonas is the ‘‘great fish,”’ 
all of which is visible. 

This scene follows the sacred narrative closely; the fish is 
added in order that the fate of the prophet may be instantly 
brought home to the onlooker. 

The second scene represents Jonas being cast forth in 
safety on the shore which, however, in most instances must 
be supplied. In a few cases a narrow strip of land, and once 
a tower-like edifice, represents the beach on which the prophet 
was thrown. 

In the third picture of this cycle, Jonas is seen reclining 
or sleeping under the gourd. The most ancient example ot 
this scene, in the erypt of Lucina, shows the prophet extended 


1 Jonas I, 12. 
2 Tbid., V, 14. 
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at full length, gazing drowsily forward. The plant which 
shelters him from the sun’s rays is entwined around an arbor 
constructed of boards resting on poles, and forming a sort of 
roof over his head. A product resembling cucumbers or 
pumpkins is growing on the vines. 

Modifications of various kinds, though none of them essen- 
tial, were introduced into later representations of the Jonas 
eyele. After the cycle became familiar two scenes only were, 
in several instances, considered sufficient; a fourth was added 
occasionally for reasons of symmetry. 

The peculiar type of sea-monster representing the ‘‘ great 
fish’’ is one of those chimerical creations common in ancient 
art. Its selection by Christian artists was not, however, acci- 
dental. The ‘‘fish’’ is represented with the head of a dragon, 
which animal was a symbol of death or the ‘‘infernal dragon.”’ 
It always appears in the cycle of Jonas, and its absence from 
such a picture as that of the ship in the tempest is a priori 
proof that this has no reference to the story of the prophet. 

Tue Propuecy oF Isaras.—The well-known picture of the 
prophecy of Isaias is another instance of the liberty which the 
symbolic character of their work gave to Christian artists. 
The prophet clad in the philosopher’s pallium is evidently 
pronouncing the words: ‘‘Behold a virgin shall conceive.’’ 
In his left hand is a roll, the right is elevated in the gesture 
accompanying the word ‘‘behold.’’ To illustrate the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy the Virgin and Child are represented as 
well as Isaias. Inspired too by the frequent mention in Isaias 
of the light which would illuminate Jerusalem at the coming 
of the Messiah, the artist placed a star over the heads of the 
Virgin and Child. Altogether it would be difficult to conceive 
a more striking or admirable representation. 

A sufficient number of examples have been noticed to con- 
vey an idea of the origin and purpose of representations 
purely Christian in character. In all is manifest the care of 
the artist to exclude everything not required for the intelli- 
gible expression of the symbol. ‘‘The pictures present only 
the kernel of the fact.’’ The influence of classic on Christian 
art too, though real, was limited. The technical skill of the 
Christian artist was, at least in the beginning, acquired of 
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necessity in the classical schools; decorative motives in the 
catacombs are also traceable to the same source; but there is 
no ground for assuming a direct influence of pagan art on rep- 
resentations specifically sacred. These must be regarded as 
independent creations of Christian art. Wilpert regards it as 
evident also that certain paintings, such as the most ancient 
Eucharistic frescoes, the ship in the tempest, scenes of judg- 
ment and the like, manifest in their origin and development a 
degree of thought, a theological sentiment, which can with diffi- 
culty be supposed in simple painters. Hence the necessity of 
assuming the codperation or direction of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

RecapiruLation.— We have seen that in frescoes of the 
first century elements purely decorative predominated over 
those of a religious character, as well as the natural explana- 
tion of this circumstance. The case is reversed in the second 
and following centuries; biblical, symbolic subjects occupy 
the chief place, decoration is secondary. The decoration of 
cemeterial monuments was probably executed under the direc- 
tion of the ecclesiastical authorities, but the artist was by no 
means hampered by undue interference. The logical se- 
quence of sacred representations had to be observed—further 
than this surveillance did not proceed. For example, in the 
splendid cycle of paintings in the Capella Greca several mo- 
tives are included, which are evidently the result of the artists’ 
initiative. In the distribution of the subjects, too, they en- 
joyed full iiberty, and the skill displayed by them in this par- 
ticular deserves attention, even when the execution is defective. 

The symbolic scope of biblical representations sometimes 
induced the artist to depart from nature. Sheep are depicted 
occasionally with horns like those of goats, and doves in a 
manner far from natural. The symbol rather than the reality 
influenced such deviations. The want of proportion fre- 
quently noticeable is due to the same cause as, e. g., the ark 
of Noah, so small that he alone has scarcely sufficient accom- 
modation, and the tall seamen in the diminutive boat of Jonas. 

Among the specifically sacred pictures the original types 
of the first and second centuries were, in several instances, 
copied without important changes during the centuries follow- 
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ing. Of these the best known examples are the frescoes of the 
Good Shepherd, Daniel in the den of the lions, Moses striking 
the rock, and the three children in the furnace. The types of 
Jonas and Lazarus, on the other hand, underwent frequent 
modifications up to the end of the second century. In each of 
the former cases the symbol was evidently regarded as incapa- 
ble of further simplification; in the latter improvements were 
regarded as desirable. These observations are also true of 
the new eycle introduced in the third century. 
Mavrice M. Hassett. 





FRENCH AND GERIIAN IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


The catalogues of our American schools which rank as 
academies or colleges usually announce courses in French and 
German. The reasons for including the study of these lan- 
guages in general education are obvious. First of all, there is 
the educational value. It is admitted that intellectual training 
may be imparted by teaching French and German as well as 
by teaching the classics. Then, ability to speak the modern 
languages is regarded as an accomplishment which, naturally, 
has its social advantages. More practical still for the business 
man is the knowledge of these languages which he may use 
either in conversation or in correspondence. Thus it is evident 
that an institution which claims to prepare young men or young 
women for practical life should, in its own interests as well as 
in the interest of its students, afford a thorough drill in the 
modern tongues. The graduate who has profited by the oppor- 
tunities which the college affords him for learning these lan- 
guages will be the better equipped for his life-work whether he 
take this up at once or devote further time to advanced study. 

The university offers the student who has received in col- 
lege a general education, facilities for specialization. It pre- 
pares him for the work of his profession and enables him, if 
such be his preference, to take up a particular line of scientific 
investigation. It consequentiy must provide the necessary 
means of research and, on the other hand, must insist that the 
student make use of these means. The man who is in earnest 
needs of course no urging to make him follow the work in the 
laboratory, if that be required in his specialty, or to keep him in 
the library if that contains the materials which he needs. It 
is also quite clear that a considerable amount of information on 
almost any subject can be gotten from books in English and 
from periodicals published in England or in the United States. 
But the university provides both standard works and current 
literature from foreign countries, especially from France and 
Germany. If it failed to do this it would be justly criticised 
for narrowing instead of broadening the student’s view. And 
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it would be equally open to criticism if it permitted the student 
to pursue his work without adequate knowledge of the entire 
literature bearing on his subject. Probably its most severe 
critic would be the student himself, not perhaps during his 
period of residence, but in the whole period of his later experi- 
ence. To the question: Why does the university require of its 
students a knowledge of French and German, the first answer 
given in the most general terms is this: Because, in the absence 
of such knowledge, the university cannot do its whole duty 
toward the student nor expect from the student the full per- 
formance of his duty. 

What this answer implies every teacher in the university 
understands. The whole matter, indeed, is so clear that any 
attempt at detailed statement can only result in truisms and 
commonplaces. ‘To the university student also the conviction 
is soon brought home that he cannot make much headway in his 
work without the help of French and German. The trouble is 
that this discovery is sometimes made too late, or made just 
when every moment is needed for the work of investigation. 
And no surprise could be more discouraging than that which 
one feels in finding oneself without a key to the store of 
knowledge that lies before one. Regret at not having 
“elected’’ one or both languages in college is of course useless. 
Consolation may be derived from the memory of years spent 
on Latin and Greek; but it will not translate the French and 
German texts. The vague expectation that the supply of 
books in the vernacular would amply suffice and that he would 
“vet through somehow’’ turns out, during the student’s first 
month in the university, to be an illusion. With an otherwise 
excellent general course, attested by his B.A. diploma, he finds 
himself handicapped. And at the outset of his specialized 
study he falls back to the ranks of the ‘‘conditioned.’’ 

I believe that much annoyance and much loss, or at any 
rate, tardy use of time would be spared if the university were 
to modify in certain respects its requirements concerning the 
languages in question. It is customary to state that candi- 
dates for the Doctorate in Philosophy must possess a reading 
knowledge of French and German, and that they must give evi- 
dence of such knowledge when they present their application 
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for the degree. As the application may be held back until the 
student is within an academic year of his final examination, it 
may happen that during the first two years of his work he toiled 
on with little or no knowledge of French and German, i. e¢., 
simply working and shaping the necessary tools at the same 
time. Would it not be better to insist that the evidence of 
ability to read the languages be given when the student begins 
his work for the degree? Whether the degree is one in philoso- 
phy or one in law or even one in theology, matters not. The 
preparation for the doctorate in any faculty implies a quality 
and an amount of work which no candidate will or can accom- 
plish who is unable to read the literature contained in French 
and German publications. 

Now it is obvious that the university would, so far as its 
own work is concerned, be the gainer by such modifications; 
there would be greater uniformity in the significance of its 
degrees and greater efficiency in each of its departments. But 
in order to secure the desired results, something more than 
rules and announcements is needed. The reasons for requir- 
ing French and German should be more generally understood. 
Though the student during his course in the college or theo- 
logical seminary cannot be expected to appreciate by anticipa- 
tion the methods and requirements of the university, he should 
at least know why this or that is a necessary part of his prep- 
aration for the university. As he may occasionally ask in 
regard to any subject in the curriculum—cui bono? a plain 
statement, dealing with very elementary things ought to be of 
service to him and yet give no offence to the knowing ones. 

One of the first items of knowledge that drops quietly into 
the student’s mind on entering the university is the fact that 
no single book ‘‘contains it all.’’ The habit acquired in col- 
lege of following the text-book in the letter and in the spirit 
must give way to a larger and freer sort of study. There are 
no doubt comprehensive works—encyclopedias and diction- 
aries—which enclose whole masses of information; and there 
are outlines and handbooks which are indispensable guides. 
Each of these, let us say, represents the condition which a 
particular science has reached at a given date. But in the 
meantime scientific thought has flowed steadily onward; and 
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the channel through- which it flows is the periodical literature, 
the reviews, journals and monographs which are published 
day by day. In these appears ali that is recent and actual— 
original articles, discussions, notices of new books,—the 
world’s work in science. Of these some are in English, the 
majority in other languages. What the exact proportion is 
for each department of science, it would be difficult to say; 
but an examination of statistics would probably show that, of 
the more important publications, our language can claim about 
one-third for some sciences and considerably less for others. 

Let us now suppose the case of a student, who, after finish- 
ing with honor a first-class college course, becomes a candi- 
date for the doctorate. He is talented and industrious; but 
he knows nothing of French or German. What are his pros- 
pects for doing work of a university character? 

He can select his ‘‘major and minor subjects,’’ follow lec- 
tures, take notes and look up the literature so far as this hap- 
pens to be in English. But the references given by his in- 
structors to works in French or German are for him without 
meaning. He has to omit, in large measure, the collateral 
reading which the course requires, and he consequently loses 
what ought to be the principal outcome of his attendance in 
the lecture-hall. 

He may, it is true, acquaint himself with the methods of 
research and apply these either in verifying the results ob- 
tained by others and published in English or in solving some 
minor problem suggested as a preliminary to his work for the 
degree. But when he comes to select a larger problem which 
he is to investigate on his own account, he is in no position 
to locate it accurately, to ascertain what has been done already 
in that particular field or to appreciate the actual trend of 
thought. The finer ramifications of the problem he does not 
even suspect. A bibliography means for him a list of books 
and articles in the vernacular; and these abound in mysterious 
references to ‘‘foreign’’ publications. Now and then he finds 
relief in a translation, the standard works especially being 
often accessible in English. But the literature that he chiefly 
needs is still afar off; periodicals are rarely translated. 

As an important part of his preparation for the doctorate 
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is an acquaintance with the leading problems and theories in 
his chosen field, the student is supposed to share in the work 
of the journal club, seminar, academy or other association 
formed for the discussion of scientific topics. Opportunity is 
given him to prepare summaries of articles, reviews of books, 
critical estimates of the work done by other investigators and 
accounts of current scientific movements. Not infrequently 
the seminar takes up for study some classic in the particular 
province of thought with which the school or department deals, 
Or again, the whole time of the seminar may be occupied in 
tracing the development of an important concept from its 
earliest appearance to its present form. 

The codperation which may be expected of a student who 
reads neither French nor German will not be of the ‘‘stimu- 
lating’’ sort. He will probably glean something from the dis- 
cussions; but he will not acquire that habit of going to the 
sources of information which is essential to thoroughness nor 
will he interpret the thought of others with that accuracy 
which alone makes possible fair and objective criticism. A 
student of philosophy to whom Kant is known only through 
translations is surely no better off than those whom he takes 
to task for not reading St. Thomas in the Latin of the Summa. 

The medixval scholar enjoyed, in this respect, a decided 
advantage. Latin was not only the language of the books and 
the schools: it was also the means of communication between 
students of various nationalities. There was, as a result, a 
large cosmopolitan view of everything pertaining to science. 
Though travel was slow and difficult and though postal facili- 
ties, as we understand them, did not exist, the men of Oxford, 
Paris and Bologna were by no means strangers to one another. 
Through the common medium, Latin, there was constant inter- 
change of thought that made all Europe a vast republic of 
letters long before the modern European languages had de- 
veloped. With the growth of these there came a deeper mark- 
ing of national boundaries and a more thorough differentia- 
tion of national customs, policies and educational methods. 
However important this separation may be for political life, 
it can have no recognition in the world of science. While it 
may and does affect the organization of secondary schools in 
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each country, it should not influence the university spirit. For 
the university student, only error and wrong are foreign. The 
same broadness of thought and sympathy that marked the 
mediaeval scholar should be found in his modern successor. 
The common medium is no longer employed—except in theo- 
logical lectures and text-books. But there is active co-opera- 
tion and a free exchange of thought, in respect of which dif- 
ferences of language are not considered. Ability to share in 
this commerce of ideas through a knowledge of the modern 
tongues is not an accomplishment; it is simply a requisite 
which should be taken for granted when the student enters 
upon university work. 

The knowledge of French and German as a key to scien- 
tific literature is needed by all university students. It does 
not imply thorough acquaintance with the history and struc- 
ture of the languages; though it does mean that the student 
shall be able to translate accurately and shall be familiar with 
technical terms and expressions. It is rather an instrument 
to be employed in all departments of the university than a 
subject to be treated in a special department. 

But the university must include in its scope the scientific 
study of the languages. Philology means something more than 
parsing and translating. In a broad sense it is the science 
which reconstructs the life of a people. It studies the social 
and political institutions, the private and public customs, the 
forms of religious belief and practice in which the spirit of a 
nation manifests itself. It traces the growth of artistic pro- 
duction in poetry, music, architecture, painting and sculpture. 
Above all, it investigates the language and literature through 
which the human mind in various ages and countries has found 
expression. It is, in a word, the science of the Geistesleben. 

Dealing more particularly with the language of a nation— 
Greece or Rome, England, Germany or France—philology 
undertakes a critical examination of sources, monuments and 
texts. These it interprets in the light of all that is known re- 
garding the conditions in which a given work was produced. 
The origin of words, idioms and constructions, the influence of 
author upon author, the connection of language with language, 
the laws of the variation of speech, the forms of script and the 
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vicissitudes of each codex, are among the subjects which the 
philologian handles. 

This, obviously, is a study of language which in range and 
method exceeds the limits of the ordinary college course. The 
undergraduate who masters the rules of grammar and prose 
composition, is not concerned with textual and verbal criticism, 
When he translates his Cicero or Demosthenes he rarely en- 
tangles himself in dialectic variations. Primitive uses of 
moods, tenses and eases do not interfere with his Latin or Greek 
themes. And it sometimes happens that he gets at the sense 
of his classic author without too many details of archaeology 
—as though the meaning were as recent as the print which he 
reads. 

Nevertheless, he is, perhaps unknowingly, benefiting by 
the results of philological research. If he has at hand a more 
correct text, a better grammar and a fuller lexicon than those 
which were formerly used, he should thank the philologian. 
The history of classic literature which he peruses so easily rep- 
resents, in its very conciseness, a vast deal of labor and erudi- 
tion. The improved methods of teaching which guide him to 
more thorough knowledge and impart a more perfect discipline 
are so many applications to the general work of the college of 
special training in philology. What is wrought out in patience 
and fineness of detail at the university and what to the outside 
view seems of no more consequence than a breathing or sub- 
script, makes its way gradually back to the beginnings of lan- 
guage study and brings even elementary work in line with ad- 
vanced research. 

We thus come upon a very practical aspect of our subject. 
The scientific study of any language as it is pursued in the 
university, is the best means to prepare for teaching that lan- 
guage in college. The man who has received a philological 
training in French or German meets his class of college stu- 
dents with a wealth of information which he could not have 
otherwise obtained. Viewing his own college experience in the 
light of his later studies, he realizes more clearly the difficulties 
which have to be overcome and he understands more thoroughly 
the need of adjusting collegiate instruction to the actual situa- 
tion of linguistic science. He does not make the mistake of 
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thrusting upon his students a mass of details and a refinement 
of method which properly belong to the university. His sense 
of proportion saves him from such extremes. But he can and 
does so weigh and regulate every element in his teaching as to 
equip the student liberally for advanced courses. If he has 
acquired fluency in speaking French or German, so much the 
better; but this acquisition alone, without the requisite train- 
ing in philology, will not make him a teacher of language. On 
the other hand, it may be safely asserted that philological train- 
ing, even in the absence of ability to speak a language, will 
render the teacher’s work efficient. 

An important result of such teaching is the enlarged con- 
cept of the science of language which the student gradually 
forms. He learns that the French and German which the 
college course provides are comparatively small sections in the 
field of Romance and Germanic languages. He is in a measure 
prepared to understand the work of specialization carried on in 
the university and the organization of departments which to the 
uninstructed must appear overdone in the complexity of divi- 
sions and the multiplication of courses. He is not likely to find 
a stumbling-block or a cause for surprise in the minuteness of 
research and the subtleties of criticism by which each advance 
in knowledge is secured. In all probability he has been stimu- 
lated to look a little beyond the present confines of science and 
to venture upon new lines of investigation. At any rate he has 
learned that, chiefly through the science of philology, the 
modern languages no less than the classics, have become the 
common property of the scientific world. The native of 
France or Germany has undoubted advantages in the study of 
his own language; but he acknowledges enthusiastic rivals in 
the trained philologians of other countries, just as the student 
of English or Keltic must confess his indebtedness to conti- 
nental scholars. 

One thinks correctly that the best place to study German 
is Germany. And it is equally intelligible that the American 
student of philology should harbor an ambition to finish his 
course in a European university. Those, on the other hand, 
who are unable or unwilling to go abroad are not thereby con- 
demned to academic stagnation. Our American universities 
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offer ample facilities for work in the languages. The older 
institutions as well as those more recently founded have built 
up departments of philology which will bear comparison with 
corresponding departments in Berlin and Paris. 

University catalogues do not give any idea of library equip- 
ment, of collections like the Germanic Museum at Harvard, of 
associations like the Cercle Francais at Chicago, or of special 
lectures and conferences given each year by eminent scholars 
from Germany and France. These accessories serve in the 
first instance as complements to the regular university courses 
and as means of culture to many persons who are not enrolled 
as university students. But they also attract the attention of 
the general public and they indicate the true method of pre- 
serving and spreading in the New World that knowledge of 
the European tongues which is of real value in our educational 
work and our social endeavor. So it happens that the uni- 
versities, which are the work-shops of detailed philological re- 
search, become centers of influence which affect the humblest 
lover of the fatherland and which eventually will merge in 
our national life all the best elements—the humanizing factors 
—contained in the literatures of Europe. 

Now the significant fact is this: there does not exist within 
the limits of the United States a department of Romance or 
yermanic philology under the control and forming an integral 
portion of a Catholic institution. We have French and Ger- 
man organizations, newspapers, parishes and schools; and 
each of these is doing its own work in its own way. But the 
really effective work in behalf of the languages is done by 
the non-Catholic universities; and to these the student must 
go who is in search of thorough philological training. To this 
practical end we are led after accepting without hesitation or 
demurrer the whole series of arguments, psychological and 
otherwise, which prove the essential connection between lan- 
guage and religion. Every one of these arguments wins sol- 
emn approval from universities which, though not particularly 
concerned with anybody’s religion, are very much in earnest 
about the growth of their French and German departments. 

The question now arises: Is there any special reason for 
establishing similar departments in a Catholic university? 
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For reply one might point to the fact that the beginnings of 
modern philology were due to Catholics. The Renaissance 
movement, in Italy especially, was encouraged and actively 
supported by the Church. In the northern countries also, dur- 
ing the first period of the revival, some of the most distin- 
guished philologians were Catholics. Petrarch, Vittorino 
da Feltre and Guarino da Verona, Cardinals Bembo and Sado- 
let in Italy, Vives in Belgium, Justus Lipsius and his disciples 
at Louvain, rank high among the founders of the science. It 
is fitting that the Catholic student of literature should be 
acquainted with the spirit and work of these pioneers. For 
a Catholic university it is a duty to appreciate and revere the 
broadminded Pontiffs who honored and protected more than 
one brilliant leader in the restoration of letters. For the 
Catholic people at large, it is well to know that the Church 
which fostered Scholasticism with its severely technical forms, 
was likewise the patron of the artes humaniores. 

The ardor with which classic studies were taken up not only 
by the Italians, the natural heirs of the Latins, but also by the 
Germans, influenced, as is well known, the development of the 
vernacular. Humanism dominated in the schools to such an 
extent that the mother tongue was often neglected. The ex- 
cess to which formalism in education was carried naturally 
led to a reaction. Both in France and in Germany there arose 
a movement in favor of the vernacular. This brought into 
clearer light those earlier growths—the beginnings of French 
and German literature which had preceded both the Reforma- 
tion and the Renaissance. Now throughout the Middle Ages 
the Church exerted her influence, not only upon the teaching 
in the universities, but also upon the customs and language of 
the common people. Popular songs, dramas, legends, epic 
and lyric poetry were inspired for the most part by religious 
belief and ecclesiastical tradition. Many of the first dramatic 
productions had ecclesiastics for their authors. Though Latin 
was the language of the Church and of the learned world, the 
people were instructed in their own tongue by sermons, hymns 
and eatechetical exercises. The Bible itself, as is now gener- 
ally admitted, had been translated into German before the days 
of Luther; and the first works that came from the printing- 
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press were published under Catholic auspices. Not only had 
the Church preserved through centuries the classies of Greece 
and Rome; she became, by the very nature of her ministration, 
the most powerful agency in the formation and diffusion of 
the vernacular in each land. 

Toward facts of this sort, the attitude of many Catholics 
at the present time is somewhat peculiar. They rejoice at 
every new evidence of the medieval glories of the Church 
and they applaud the historian who exultingly points out or 
reluctantly concedes that the ‘‘Dark Ages’’ are fairly lumin- 
ous for those who have eyes. Then with a certain generous 
pride they look on while scholars, for the most part non- 
Catholic, bring to light, criticize, re-edit and explain the writ- 
ings that belong to the ages of faith. I think that this attitude 
is not to be blamed; interest and sympathy, however aroused, 
are surely helpful. But one may be pardoned for wishing 
that in this modern renaissance Catholics could claim the fore- 
most place. With materials so rich stored up by our ances- 
tors, it would seem but natural that we should be the first to 
open these treasures to the world. If scholarship pure and 
simple can accomplish so much, it would certainly accomplish 
more, especially in the way of interpretation, were it quick- 
ened by the sympathetic insight of Catholic feeling and faith. 
Philology is busy with the letter; but it cannot afford to 
neglect the spirit. 

Conversely, the precise form of belief often turns upon a 
word. To say nothing of biblical texts, we all know what 
controversies have been waged around definitions and de- 
crees; and we appreciate the careful accuracy which mark the 
official utterances of the Church. Somewhat akin to this bear- 
ing of language upon dogmatic formulas is its importance in 
determining the earliest religious beliefs and practices of a 
people. While we may ascertain from Latin documents what 

vas taught, we have to look to the vernacular for the reflex 
of that teaching and the expression of popular faith. A com- 
plete account of the development of Christianity in France 
and Germany must include the discussion of those sources 
which reveal the primitive forms of national speech. Church 
history must often appeal to philology—and must think itself 
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fortunate when philologians have not already drawn up an 
adverse decision. It is so easy when a theory is in question 
to read the appropriate meaning into words which, in their 
earliest usage, are extremely elastic. The historian who aims 
at accuracy will find in philology indispensable aids. <A uni- 
versity leans upon the departments of German and French 
for its work in regard to the Middle Ages, as it holds fast to 
the departments of Latin and Greek for research in the first 
three centuries. 

It is not alone, however, in the remote past that we find 
Catholic contributions to the literatures of France and Ger- 
many. In both these countries at the present time the Church 
is represented by scholars and writers of the highest rank. 
Their publications should be made accessible to American 
readers by the work of intelligent translators. For the ac- 
complishment of this task, something more is required than 
the ability to read the languages. The literature that is most 
needed in this country is not the lighter sort nor the purely 
popular nor even the strictly devotional, though all this is in 
a way useful. It is rather the productions of specialists in 
theology, philosophy, history and apologetics that ought 
to appear in English dress. In one field particularly, that of 
the history and science of education, there is scarcely any lit- 
erature from Catholic sources in our language; while in Ger- 
man and French there are books and collections of recognized 
value. The best equipment for translating such works is a 
thorough knowledge of the subjects which they discuss. A 
mere mechanical rendering of the text by one who is unable 
to grasp its inner meaning may possibly be correct; but it 
will not convey to the English reader the full thought of the 
original. The specialist, on the contrary, habituated to the 
methods, the principles and the technical language of science, 
is in a position to translate with accuracy and judgment even 
the finer nuances of the author’s phrase. Selection, adapta- 
tion and comment, so far as these may be called for, presup- 
pose of course scientific training. 

It is not claimed that the work of translation should be 
set before the university student as an equivalent or a sub- 
stitute for independent research. Much less is it suggested 
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that for our supply of Catholic literature we are to content 
ourselves with borrowing and importing. But it may be truly 
said that in our actual circumstances one important function 
of the university is to act as a medium for the diffusion in 
this country of all that is best in the Catholic thought of 
Europe. The only alternative is to leave the work of trans- 
lation to non-Catholic scholars like those who have given us 
the various English translations of the Fathers or those who 
are now interpreting the choicest products of the medixval 
mind. If men outside the Church feel justified in translating 
such a work as Hefele’s ‘‘History of the Councils,’’ others 
will follow their example and reap the benefit. Itis only what 
is to be expected from students who enjoy, in the well organ- 
ized philological departments of the various universities, 
every facility for instruction and research. 

In The Catholic University of America, the School of 
Letters comprises these departments: Comparative Philology 
and Sanskrit, Semitic and Egyptian, Latin, Greek, Keltic and 
English. The need of French and German is felt by the stu- 
dent as soon as he enters any of these departments and begins 
to use the library. In each of them he finds a large percentage 
of publications from Germany and France. Ability to read 
these is as necessary for the student of English or Keltic as 
it is for the student of classic philology. I do not refer to the 
fact that our language contains much that is Norman or Saxon 
in origin; but rather to a condition in the scientific world which 
makes French and German indispensable for any line of philo- 
logical work. It is a question, not of studying the derivation of 
English, but of getting information about the work, methods 
and results of continental scholars who make English their 
specialty. And the same is true of study in any of the de- 
partments mentioned above. 

There is, however, a more urgent need for establishing de- 
partments of French and German. In the absence of these 
the existing departments, English and Keltie especially, are 
limited in their efficiency. They cannot offer the student any 
great variety of study-groups within the school of letters, and 
they are consequently obliged to depend upon departments 
in other schools for the combination of subjects which is 
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required for degrees. While it is true that all the languages 
are in some way allied and that certain features of method are 
applied to the study of each and all, the fact remains that the 
specialist must select those minor subjects which are more 
closely related to his principal subject. Hebrew and Keltic are 
at best ‘‘distant relations’’; nor does one expect a close affinity 
between Coptic and English. The main purpose of the uni- 
versity in requiring a combination of subjects is to balance the 
necessary narrowing of specialized study with a broad view 
of cognate sciences. This is readily attained both in the 
Romance group and in the Germanic group. The former in- 
cludes French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and Rumanian; 
the latter, German, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Icelandic and 
Gothic. There is not as yet a course in any of these at The 
Catholic University. 

What is said here of the School of Letters applies to other 
divisions of the University: no department can do the right 
kind of work so long as it is isolated or incomplete. Still, 
viewing the whole situation, I think that the establishment of 
French and German departments would be of the greatest 
utility. It would provide instruction that is needed by every 
graduate student and would strengthen considerably the 
present organization. It would secure the proper training of 
those who intend to teach these languages in the colleges and 
of the college students who look forward to university work. 
It would bring into the entire life of the University those essen- 
tials of culture which close contact with the languages and 
literatures of two great nations implies. 

Epwarp A. Pace. 





TREVELYAN’S AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


O thou, that sendest out the man 
To rule by land and sea, 

Strong mother of a Lion-line, 

Be proud of those strong sons of thine 
Who wrench’d their rights from thee! 


These verses of Tennyson happily suggest the spirit in 
which the Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan commenced 
and still continues his admirable history... Of that instruc- 
tive work three volumes have already appeared, but as 
they discuss only the events between the repeal of the Stamp 
Act and the battle of Princeton at least two additional 
volumes would seem to be required to complete the design of 
their author. So far as it has been carried this latest con- 
tribution to the literature on the War for Independence is 
undoubtedly the most comprehensive and philosophical that 
has yet been offered to the public. One who has mastered its 
contents will find in the combined labors of our own historians 
of that era but little to learn. The author’s ample and accu- 
rate knowledge of the succession of changes in British politics 
lends to every page of his work the interest of a romance, 
and readers familiar with our special studies of the Revolution 
will be surprised to find treated by this latest English his- 
torian many topics which are really new. Those features, for 
the first time fully developed, will presently be noticed. Mean- 
while it may be remarked that they render unnecessary any 
apology for the appearance of his new study on the American 
Revolution. 

That the author regards his theme as only a conspicuous 
incident in the development of the British constitution is evi- 
dent from the chapter which at the outset he devotes to the 
youth, the companions and the maturer years of Charles James 
Fox. This singular introduction to a history of the American 





1“ The American Revolution,” by the Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
Bart. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., Part I., 1899, 1 vol., pp. 4384; Part 
II., 1903, 2 vols. 
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Revolution has the merit of giving the reader a glimpse of those 
seminaries of learning, the race track and the gaming table, in 
which was completed the education of many an aristocrat of 
that epoch. By excerpts from the youthful correspondence 
of Fox and his friends the author describes the travels, the 
pastimes and even the follies that engaged their attention, and 
skillfully suggests the graver questions by which some of 
them were destined soon to be embarrassed. Concerning every 
phase of Fox’s career Sir George is well qualified to speak. 
His entertaining sketch is in no sense irrelevant, nor is his work 
to be criticised as lacking historical proportion, for the author’s 
point of view is not that of his American reader. Indeed, it is 
the attempt in writing of those confused times to isolate 
America that is responsible for some of the truncated exposi- 
tions of this important portion of modern history. 

While from the author’s broader conception of his theme 
the criticism is shallow that objects to his opening chapter on 
the youthful escapades of Charles Fox, the work, as we shall 
endeavor to show, is liable to a more serious objection in that 
it fails to furnish an adequate account of the causes which pro- 
duced the revolt of the colonies. Though it is not seriously to 
be expected that an account of the British settlements from 
1607 should introduce a history of the Revolution, it is not 
unreasonable to demand in an exhaustive study at least a brief 
sketch of the more important events between the Treaty of 
Paris, 1763, and the repeal, three years later, of the famous 
Stamp Act. An examination of these questions would enable 
even a stranger to the subject to comprehend clearly the nature 
of the controversy between England and her American de- 
pendencies. The belief that such an outline will be of assist- 
ance to students of American history, and the hope that a 
future edition of the work will supply this defect encourage 
us to indicate the character of that addition to Sir George 
Trevelyan’s valuable and interesting inquiry. 


‘‘Your nation, you see,’’ wrote Frederick the Great to the 
Marquis d’Argens, ‘‘is blinder than you thought. These fools 
will lose their Canada and Pondicherry to please the Queen 
of Hungary and the Czarina.’’ A brief interval proved the 
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truth of this royal prophecy, for by the fall of Quebec in 1759 
and the surrender of Montreal during the following year all 
hope of founding a French empire in America was forever 
extinguished. This, however, was not the only disaster sus- 
tained by the arms of France, for while General Dupleix by 
his skill in the arts of war and intrigue had, in the short space 
of four years, made himself actual ruler of southern India, 
with its thirty millions of inhabitants, his dream of Asiatic 
dominion was brought suddenly to an end by the military 
genius of Robert Clive, whose great victory at Plassey in 1757 
decided British supremacy in the affairs of the East. 

The imperious energy and the lofty ambition of Pitt had 
aroused in his countrymen an enthusiasm which made them 
almost irresistible. From every quarter of the globe came 
tidings of the most brilliant successes. ‘‘We are forced to ask 
every morning,’’ said Horace Walpole, ‘‘what victory there is, 
for fear of missing one.’’ Thus the end of the Seven Years’ 
War saw France by a succession of reverses stripped of nearly 
every important colonial possession; so complete, indeed, was 
her defeat that it was the purpose of Pitt not only to exclude 
her from the Newfoundland fisheries, a chief source of her 
maritime strength, but so to impair her resources that she could 
never again in commerce or in colonizing become a dangerous 
rival of Britain. The sudden death, in 1760, of George II, 
however, prevented Pitt from executing his intention of fully 
depressing the power of France. 

Unlike his predecessor the new ruler, an Englishman by 
birth, by education and by sympathy, felt little interest in the 
welfare of Hanover, and by his influence discontinued the pay- 
ment of those subsidies which alone had saved Frederick from 


certain destruction. From a condition of weakness and con- 
fusion the government of William Pitt had raised England to 


the highest degree of national renown. British fleets had de- 
stroyed the navy of France; British armies had wrested from 


her possession the fairest portions of America and India, and 
though the Great Commoner no longer directed the policy of 


government, the warlike spirit evoked by his genius still swept 
his countrymen forward from victory to victory. For her 
imprudent interference in reviving the Family Compact, Spain 
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was punished by the loss of both Floridas, and it was only a dis- 
agreement among her conquerors that restored Manila in the 
East and Havana in the West Indies, both of which had yielded 
to the invincible arms of the British. These achievements, the 
result of Pitt’s statesmanship, would have won the gratitude 
of amore enlightened monarch than George the Third, in whom 
they appear to have excited no other sentiment than a feeling 
of disappointment, for in the talents and popularity of his 
great minister the king beheld only a formidable obstacle to his 
long-cherished purpose of developing the prerogative. 

John Stuart, Earl of Bute, once the tutor, now became the 
chief minister of the young king to whose plans he yielded a 
most ardent support, and scarcely had he been raised te this 
new dignity when measures were undertaken to conclude a 
peace with the hereditary enemy. At the very time that the 
Duke of Bedford, chosen to arrange the preliminaries, passed 
amidst hisses through the streets of London on his way to 
Fontainebleau, he carried from his government instructions 
which in the Treaty of Paris were destined to change the 
relative positions of the two nations. After February 10, 
1763, France was no longer the foremost power of Europe, 
Great Britain becoming thenceforth arbiter of the continent. 

But not without a severe strain upon her financial resources 
did England become umpire of Europe and mistress of the 
seas. The generous subsidies to Prussia and the reckless 
expenditures of the Pitt-Newcastle ministry alarmed many of 
the ablest statesmen of the time. Indeed, so eminent an au- 
thority as Sir Robert Walpole had repeatedly declared that 
‘‘the nation could not stand under a debt exceeding a hundred 
millions.’ The conclusion of peace was only less expensive 


than the conduct of the late campaigns, for the approval of 
a venal Parliament was secured by only the most lavish dis- 


tribution of public money. The business of bribery was man- 
aged without observing even a pretence of secrecy. Members 


of the House of Commons flocked to the Pay Office, in which 
a shop had been publicly opened for their purchase. Bank- 


bills so low as two hundred pounds were exchanged for the 


promise of a vote, and in a single morning there were issued 
£25,000. Thus was effected the chief event of Bute’s brief 
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ministry, and to the integrity and virtue of such legislators 
were committed the great and varied interests of an empire. 

The terms of the treaty, though by no means dishonorable 
to England, fell far short of the national expectation. The 
undignified haste which marked its progress, not less than the 
Scotch nativity of its author, was a circumstance little adapted 
to reconcile Englishmen to its inferior advantages. From the 
violent storm raised by its publication neither the influence 
of the court nor the abilities of a host of pensioned writers 
could adequately protect the favorite, who, not to impair too 
greatly the popularity of his master, unexpectedly resigned 
April 8, 1763. George Grenville, designated for the succes- 
sion by Lord Bute, became on the same day leader of the 
government. 

Of undoubted ability and industry, carefully educated in 
the law, and, because of service in the House of Commons, 
thoroughly familiar with Parliamentary precedents, the new 
minister was singularly obstinate and self-sufficient. He was 
wholly destitute of the tact which enables statesmen to disarm 
opposition and appears to have been blind to the consequences 
of legislative acts. On nearly every question of importance 
he inclined strongly toward the assertion of authority. The 
death of one minister and the insignificance of another having 
left him without a rival in managing the vast interests of the 
empire built up by William Pitt, Grenville upon assuming 
office found the nation encumbered by a debt of one hundred 
and forty millions. 

Political philosophers and political economists, the physi- 
cians of the state, had predicted after each augmentation of 
the public debt the ruin of their country. Macaulay says that 
Burke, alone among the statesmen of that era, was too wise 
to share in the general delusion. He was aware that rapid 
as was the increase of the public debt the resources of the 
nation developed still faster. Those who had expected calam- 
ity were consoled by the evidences of prosperity. In 1763, 
however, it was universally believed that the day of disaster 
was at hand. It was thought impossible for the nation to 
sustain the weight of its enormous debt. With character- 
istic clearness and brevity the historian Lecky describes the 
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national situation. ‘‘Taxation was greatly increased. Pov- 
erty and distress were very general, and it had become neces- 
sary to introduce a spirit of economy into all parts of the 
administration, to foster every form of revenue, and, if pos- 
sible, to diffuse over the gigantic empire a military burden 
which was too great for one small island.”’’ 

This picture presents the gloomy view of Grenville, for 
undoubtedly these were among the considerations which de- 
termined his resolution of taxing America. Long before his 
accession to power, however, his commercial system, at least 
in outline, had been considered and rejected by British 
statesmen. Walpole had winked at the extent and develop- 
ment of the illicit West Indian trade, which gave to British 
commerce so great an impetus. Imperial taxation for mili- 
tary purposes he had a quarter of a century earlier put aside 
as impolitic, and Pitt, at the outbreak of the great war with 
France, had refused to adopt even a less obnoxious method of 
raising a revenue in America. Shelburne would not consider 
seriously the plans of taxation and restraint that had been 
contemplated by Townshend and Bute, from whom Grenville 
inherited the essential features of his policy. The new sys- 
tem comprehended a rigid enforcement of the navigation acts, 
and, perhaps, not unconnected with this measure was an in- 
tention of establishing permanently in America a body of 
10,000 British troops for whose maintenance it was decided 
to provide at least in part by a Parliamentary tax in the col- 
onies. These were the measures which immortalized the in- 
capacity of Grenville’s administration and led ultimately to 
a division of the empire. 

While the first of these measures was in contemplation 
tidings of the design of the ministry was received in Boston 
from the colonial agent, who asked counsel in the emergency. 
For some reason the General Assembly of Massachusetts took 
no action upon this information, but at the spring election of 
1764 a Boston town-meeting gave the subject special consid- 
eration. For the guidance of newly-elected members a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare instructions. This important 
work, by a happy though natural choice of the committee, was 
assigned to Samuel Adams, one of the purest as well as one 
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of the ablest of American patriots. Already famous as a 
writer in the press, where he had labored in the popular cause 
for more than a decade, he was admirably qualified to draft 
the report. 


We, therefore, your constituents [begins this celebrated docu- 
ment] take this opportunity to declare our just expectations from 
you. .. . We cannot help expressing our surprise that when so early 
notice was given by the agent of the intention of the ministry to 
burden us with new taxes, so little regard was had to this most inter- 
esting matter that the court was not even called together to consult 
about it till the latter end of the year. . .. There is no more room 
for delay. . . . It is the trade of the colonies that renders them bene- 
ficial to the mother country. . . . We are, in short, ultimately yield- 
ing large supplies to the revenues of the mother country, while we 
are laboring for a very moderate subsistence for ourselves. . . . But 
what still heightens our apprehension is, that these unexpected pro- 
ceedings may be preparatory to more extensive taxations upon us. 
For if our trade may be taxed, why not our lands? Why not the 
produce of our lands, and in short everything we possess or make use 
of? This, we apprehend, annihilates our charter-rights to govern 
and tax ourselves. It strikes at our British privileges, which, as we 
have never forfeited them, we hold in common with our fellow-subjects 
who are natives of Britain. 

If taxes are laid upon us in any shape without our having a legal 
representation where they are laid, are we not reduced from the char- 
acter of free subjects to the miserable state of tributary slaves? 

As his Majesty’s other North American Colonies are embarked 
with us in this most important bottom; we further desire you to use 
your endeavors that their weight may be added to that of this prov- 
ince; that by the united application of all who are aggrieved, all may 
obtain redress. 


While motives of policy suggested the language of loyalty 
and dependence, it is not difficult to see behind these instruc- 
tions the spirit of a determined patriot nor to realize that he 
had long and thoughtfully considered the whole question of 
the relation of the colonies to the mother country, for he fur- 
nished Americans with arguments that never ceased to be 
urged till the separation from Great Britain was complete. 

In the Boston instructions is found the first public denial 
of the right of Parliament to tax the colonists without their 
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consent, and the first suggestion of a union of the colonies to 
secure a redress of grievances. It was also hinted that the 
perseverance of the ministry would diminish the American 
consumption of British manufactures. Patrick Henry had, 
indeed, in the month of December preceding given a shock to 
the conservative feelings of Virginia planters by declaring, 
during his argument in the celebrated Maurey case, that the 
‘‘two-penny act,’’ passed by their assembly in 1758, had all 
the characteristics of a good law, and being of general utility 
could not, consistently with the original compact between king 
and people, be annulled: that ‘‘a king who annuls or disallows 
laws of so salutary a nature, from being the father of his 
people degenerates into a tyrant and forfeits all right to obe- 
dience.’’ By drawing into question the right of the crown to 
put an absolute negative upon the act of a colonial legislature, 
the Virginian orator merely revived in another form that 
struggle against prerogative which with varying success had 
long been maintained on both sides of the Atlantic. The reso- 
lutions of the Boston town-meeting, however, had a different 
purpose, marking, as they do, the first organized action against 
taxation. 

The attempt of some historians to justify the policy of 
maintaining a military force in America may be briefly dis- 
missed. ‘‘In the earlier stages of colonial history,’’ says Mr. 
Lecky, ‘‘little had been done in the way of protection, because 
these poor and scattered communities appeared of little value 
either to England or to her enemies. British America, how- 
ever, was now a great and prosperous country.’’ This admis- 
sion bases the new ministerial system upon considerations 
purely selfish. The same eminent authority regards the first 
successes of Pontiac ‘‘as a sufficient justification of the policy 
of establishing a small army in the colonies.’’ It is not easy, 
however, to concur in this opinion. The time had gone by 
when the white man trembled at the warlike aspect of his sav- 
age foe. In America even school-boys could relate how before 
the advance of the superior race tribe after tribe had melted 
away ; indeed, until an imperial army had assumed the defence 
of an extended frontier no serious injury had ever been in- 
flicted with impunity. Neither Braddock nor Forbes had ac- 
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quired fame as Indian fighters, and in the intervening years 
the benefit of their experience appears to have been lost upon 
Bradstreet and even upon Amherst. If the presence of the 
French in North America did not require the existence of a 
standing army, it is not easy to perceive how their expulsion 
impaired the ability of the colonists to protect themselves 
against the Indian alone. 

Though the design of reconquest, ascribed to the French, 
was a ground for the exercise of vigilance, it could not of it- 
self justify the maintenance of a military force. Bodies of 
troops could be shipped from England as easily as from 
France, and in the event of unavoidable delay or of a surprise 
from the West Indies, the colonists could be trusted to protect 
themselves until the arrival of assistance from Europe. In 
short, the military establishment was resolved upon when the 
danger had disappeared. The protection of the fur trade and 
the occupation of the more important posts recently held by 
France were the only pretexts for keeping in America any 
military force whatever. The small and detached garrisons 
necessary for this service would have been too far removed 
from centres of population to excite any considerable distrust. 
When Americans were told that in the late war the vast out- 
lay of the mother country gave stability to the colonies, it was 
replied that primarily England had in view her own advan- 
tages in the contest which they had assisted in bringing to so 
glorious a termination. Upon this question their reasoning 
appears unanswerable. The profits of the trade of Quebec 
and Louisiana would accrue to British merchants; their gov- 
ernment, therefore, should bear the cost of defending tliese 
provinces, and the ‘‘small army”’ instead of being stationed 
in New York or Boston should have been quartered among the 
Indians and the fur traders of Detroit and Quebec. 

Trade with the French and the Spanish West Indies not 
only stimulated the prosperity of the commercial centres in 
every colony but was a chief source of wealth to all New Eng- 
land. For the abundant supply of timber standing in her 
forests, for her fish and for her cattle these islands furnished 
both a convenient and profitable market. By the vessels en- 
gaged in this extensive trade cargoes of sugar and molasses 
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were unloaded at Boston and other ports. A Parliamentary 
statute of 1733 had imposed on both commodities a prohibitory 
duty, which but for the connivance or the indulgence of rev- 
enue officers would even then have accomplished the ruin of 
a flourishing commerce. When this law after several renew- 
als was about to expire in 1763 the colonists actively opposed 
its reénactment, but Grenville was resolved to improve the 
finances in his own way, and against the successive remon- 
strances of colonial agents, of merchants and of even a royal 
governor, renewed the act, says Bancroft, in a form ‘‘ greatly 
to the disadvantage of America.’’ 

Commissioners of customs, regarding their places as sine- 
cures, had hitherto resided in England. Now they were 
ordered at once to their posts; the number of revenue officers 
was increased, and, to assist in executing the new regulations, 
warships patrolled the harbors and the coast. These were in- 
structed to seize all vessels suspected of smuggling. Army 
officers, too, were commanded to codperate. The jurisdiction 
of admiralty courts, in which cases were tried without juries, 
was greatly extended. Both the promise of emolument from 
confiscated property and the fear of dismissal for neglect of 
duty sharpened the vigilance of those engaged in enforcing the 
acts of navigation, and it was soon perceived that their unusual 
activity and violence threatened to destroy not only contra- 
band, but menaced the very existence of even legitimate trade. 

At this time £164,000 sterling was the estimated annual 
value of the Massachusetts fisheries; and to supply the provis- 
ions, casks and sundry articles yearly required in the business 
there was needed an additional capital of £23,700. The im- 
portance of this industry may be easily conjectured from the 
extent to which it had been carried by a single community. A 
rigorous execution of the Act of April, 1764, meant to Ameri- 
cans the annihilation of this natural and legal branch of com- 
merce, for if the planters in the French West Indies could not 
sell their sugar and molasses, they would not buy fish, and any 
deficiency or any great irregularity in the supply of molasses 
would have been fatal to the distilleries of Boston and other 
New England towns. Ships would have been almost worthless 
on the hands of their owners, and the 5,000 seamen employed 
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yearly in carrying fish to Portugal and Spain would have been 
without an occupation. The severity of the new regulations, 
by which property amounting to £3,000 was soon swept into 
prize courts, coupled with the declared intention of raising by 
imperial authority a revenue for the defence of the colonies 
created a constitutional question of the very gravest character. 

Without attending at every stage of the national develop- 
ment to the industrial situation, it is impossible to grasp firmly 
the philosophy of American history. The most cherished 
measures of Presidents and the cause of every great war, the 
speeches of leading statesmen and the fluctuating fortunes of 
political parties will be found to have been influenced chiefly 
by the industrial life of the people. This is one of the first 
facts to fix the attention of the student, and one which he would 
do well always to keep in mind. 

The importunities of British merchants, who were creditors 
of American importers, as much at least as a feeling of tender- 
ness for the colonists influenced Grenville to suspend for almost 
a year his purpose of laying a stamp duty on America. An 
expectation of mastering the subject was undoubtedly an addi- 
tional cause of delay. His purpose, however, remained un- 
changed and neither petitions nor remonstrances nor even the 
solemn pledges of colonies, to honor as hitherto all royal requi- 
sitions, availed to overcome his obstinacy, and on February 6, 
1765, in a carefully prepared speech he introduced his fifty-five 
resolutions for a stamp act. 

Debate on this measure was languid, and one of the most 
momentous subjects ever before Parliament received, says 
Green, no more consideration than a bill for the repair of a 
country turnpike. In the Commons opposition was confined 
principally to Irish members or to those holding estates in 
Ireland or the West Indies. The debates are chiefly memor- 
able for the eloquent and crushing retort of Colonel Barré, 
whose unpremeditated reply to Sir Charles Townshend de- 
scribed Americans as Sons of Liberty, a name by which oppon- 
ents of the Stamp Act soon became known throughout the 
colonies. In the House of Lords the measure encountered 
neither protest nor opposition, and on March 22 it received the 
assent of the king. A parliamentary custom, which enter- 
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tained no remonstrance against a money bill, accounts in part 
for the slender courtesy with which were received all petitions 
against the Stamp Act. 

The spirit aroused in America by the enactment of this 
measure, the methods of persuasion and intimidation by which 
the stamp distributors were induced to abandon their offices, 
and the meeting in New York during the same year of a Con- 
gress composed of delegates from nine colonies are topics 
familiar to even general readers. Nor is it necessary to dwell 
upon the repeal by the short-lived Rockingham ministry of 
this offensive law. For this satisfactory result Edmund 
Burke was chiefly responsible. An introductory chapter in 
the attractive style of Sir George Trevelyan upon the occur- 
rences of these eventful years would, it is believed, greatly 
improve his valuable history. At any rate his work would 
then commence at the beginning of the misunderstanding 
between England and her American dependencies. 

If we except the diverting pages concerning Charles Fox 
and his companions, this history may be said to begin with a 
reference to the demonstrations of grateful enthusiasm which 
everywhere in America greeted the tidings of the repeal of the 
Stamp Act in 1766. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
general delight was shared by either John Adams or his cousin 
Samuel, and in England the King as well as his friends con- 
ceived for the authors of that conciliatory measure the most 
bitter dislike. The royal displeasure expressed itself by driv- 
ing from power the supporters of Rockingham, and soon after 
under a more compliant ministry adopting, by a duty on tea, a 
new form of taxation. By this unexpected course was aroused 
among the colonists an indigation that far surpassed the out- 
break which marked the first attempt upon their liberties. 

This chapter describes admirably the conduct of America 
under England’s new provocation. The daily life as well as 
the manners of the colonists is favorably contrasted with that 
of the ruling class in Great Britain. The superiority of Amer- 
ican women is established by the testimony of more than one 
of the polished officers serving under Rochambeau. Indeed, 
that fact had not been unobserved before. The author’s 
brief sketch of John Adams is both felicitous and sympathetic, 
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that of Franklin faithful and entertaining. Both pictures are 
marked by great condensation and vivacity. Other civil lead- 
ers, like Samuel Adams, Hamilton and Jefferson are intro- 
duced by some strong stroke of character. The military chief- 
tains, Putnam, Greene and Washington, we see quietly engaged 
at their customary occupations. The men who then ruled Eng- 
land are presented precisely as we know them from the litera- 
ture of the period, and the author regrets that the destinies of 
his country were not intrusted to Chatham, Camden and the 
Irish orators, Barré and Burke. 

In describing the military occupation of Boston a succeed- 
ing chapter states that ‘‘the crime of Massachusetts was that 
she refrained from buying British goods, and that she had peti- 
tioned the crown in respectful terms. Fifty regiments could 
not oblige her to do the one, or make her think that she had been 
wrong in having done the other.’’ These sentiments, however, 
were not the sentiments of George III, for there was soon 
landed in Boston, among a people then as sober, enlightened 
and virtuous as any in the world, a large body of troops. One 
and a half years’ friction between soldiers and citizens culmi- 
nated in 1770 in the celebrated Boston Massacre. In the account 
of that disturbance, as in every page of his history, there is no 
doubt as to the sentiments of the author, who has little sym- 
pathy with the brood of contemporary American historians that 
have almost succeeded in proving the leaders in the War for 
Independence little more than a set of discontented rascals who 
deserved hanging for inviting into their respective communities 
a destructive and causeless war. 

Following the example of American historians Sir George 
Trevelyan passes without observation the more serious out- 
break on the Alamance, where in May, 1771, not fewer than 
150 North Carolina farmers were killed or wounded for resist- 
ing the extortions of a royal governor, who had decreed him- 
self, from the taxes of men, mostly dwellers in log cabins, a 
stately palace at Raleigh. As the imprudence of the king’s 
representatives was an undoubted factor in producing the war, 
this incident deserves at least brief notice. 

As the subject is of the greatest importance considerable 
space is given to the strife of British political parties. Among 
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other topics discussed is the lack of harmony between Scot- 
land and England. This is one of the phases of the Revo- 
lution that is but lightly touched by American historians. 
The biographical sketches, of which there are many, are al- 
ways entertaining. They not only do not retard the move- 
ment of the main theme but assist materially in advancing it. 
The estimates of character are just, and they impress one 
favorably with the author’s candor and penetration. 

Throughout his work Sir George endeavors to be impar- 
tial. In those parts which treat of the Hessians, however, he 
ceases for the moment to act as judge and appears to assume 
the advocate. While it is undoubtedly true that the treatment 
of patriots by the Brunswickers and Waldeckers was too often 
marked by extreme severity, it is scarcely fair to convey by 
insinuation or by omission the idea that nearly all the outrages 
were committed by the German auxiliaries. Without going 
to Ireland for proofs of British brutality in suppressing re- 
bellions we have in American annals evidence that the white 
followers of the Butlers and Hamilton surpassed in ferocity 
anything of which even the Hessians were capable. Nor in 
their ruthless treatment of patriots were the American loyal- 
ists one whit behind the foreign mercenaries. 


On Susquehanna’s side, fair Wyoming! 


A topic seldom or never emphasized by American writers 
is the attitude of British officers toward the colonists. In the 
present history that subject is fully examined, and there is ad- 
duced a mass of testimony to show that numbers of English 
Whigs refused without loss of popularity to serve in the war. 
The same feeling is shown to have existed in Ireland, from 
which but a comparatively small part of Howe’s army was 
drawn. These facts must be admitted, and it was because of 
this indifference in both countries that the King and his 
‘‘friends’’ were compelled to apply to Russia, which refused, 
and then to the German princes, who furnished soldiers to 
fight in America. Like Jefferson and other statesmen of ’76 
Trevelyan places upon the king the chief responsibility for 
producing and protracting the war. When France entered the 
contest, however, many of these friends of liberty overcame 
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their objections. In passing it should be remarked that for 
the purpose of proving the existence in England of a senti- 
ment favorable to America the opinions of Irish statesmen are 
frequently quoted. However Burke may be classed by the 
present generation the electors of Bristol punished him for his 
interest in the welfare of Ireland. 

The military phases of the struggle are firmly grasped and 
faithfully recorded. Little that is new was to be expected in 
this part of the story. The final chapter includes a discus- 
sion of colonial churches, of the ‘‘bishop question’’ and gen- 
erally of the clergy of the Revolution. This section makes 
clear the bearing of religious controversies on the conduct 
of the war. Though the military narrative brings the record 
down only to the period after the battle of Princeton, what 
might be called the ecclesiastical history is continued to 1787. 

It is impossible in a notice like the present to indicate the 
separate merits of every important division of a large work. 
The general character of Sir George Trevelyan’s volumes, 
however, may be briefly summarized. His treatment of the 
intricate subject of British politics is ample and excellent, the 
military narrative unsurpassed. The temper of the author is 
beyond criticism, and his estimates of both men and events 
shrewd and well supported. His acquirements recaill the 
wonderful stores of information possessed on a variety of 
subjects by his more celebrated uncle, but there is not in these 
volumes any attempt to imitate the brilliant rhetoric of 
Macaulay. The style, however, is clear and energetic, and, 
what is of greater value in an historian, conclusions are based 
upon facts examined by an excellent judgment. The succeed- 
ing volumes will be awaited with interest. 


Cuartes H. McCarruy. 
CaTHoLtic Hien ScHOooL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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PRAGMATISM IN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. 


As the result of an attempt on the part of philosophy to 
keep pace with our practical, up-to-date mode of living—de- 
servedly styled strenuous—the new century has brought with 
it a system of speculative thought entirely novel. It has, how- 
ever, before this time attracted but little notice as a distinct 
and unique departure from the old lines of philosophic science. 
In remote origin it is foreign, being like all modern specula- 
tion, which is generally either a development or an antagonism 
of the Kantian philosophy; in its upbuilding, its defenders and 
above all, in its spirit, it smacks decidedly of the American. 
Even this much said gives a true scent to the quick nostril of 
the historian. To affirm that something is in its nature dis- 
tinctive of the United States gives almost sufficient evidence 
from which to build up the entire truth. After stating in brief 
the fundamental tenets and general trend of this peculiar 
philosophy,—henceforward to be recognized by the name Prag- 
matism, we will examine more in detail the causes, which gave 
rise to the movement and the history of its growth down to 
the present day. 

The function of philosophy is, declares the pragmatist, 
to determine what definite difference it will make to you 
and to me at definite periods of our lives whether this world- 
formula or that world-formula be the one which is true. Pri- 
marily this is of course an epistemological question. The truth 
of any proposition, of any idea, any formula of philosophy, is 
its service-capacity. Its worth is to be determined by the num- 
ber of cosmological and psychological enigmas it unravels, the 
assistance it gives to man in the pursuance of his ultimate end, 
in short by the amount of work it performs. 

The doctrine stated in terms of metaphysics runs some- 
what like the following: The ultima ratio of all being, the only 
reason why anything should continue to be what it is, be it the 
universal or the material and individual, is the end it serves; 
this constitutes its sole reason and its whole essence. It is 
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the sense that they belong to ontology, for, as we shall see 
later, they are nothing less than an attempt at supplanting 
ontology as mistress of sciences, wresting from her the keys 
of philosophical knowledge. 

Though the most prominent living representatives of this 
school, Professors James, Royce and the rest, evidently found 
their formula in the writings of an American philosopher, Mr. 
C. S. Peirce, yet the seeds of this philosophy that are now 
budding, and the tonic that nourishes their steady growth are 
without doubt to be found in the Microcosmus of their old pro- 
fessor at Gottingen, Rudolph Herman Lotze. 

Lotze is the originator of a speculative system termed by 
him a teleological idealism. In the main he resembles much 
his predecessors, especially Herbart, though he rightly objected 
to his being classed as a member and upholder of this school. 
His metaphysical principles are brief and clear. The world 
of worths is the key to the world of forms. The sufficient 
ground for all being and for all that takes place in the universe, 
is found in the idea of the good. That alone is truly real which 
is intended and required by the idea of good to be real. Direct 
or indirect subserviency to this idea on the part of other ideas 
constitutes the sum total of all truth. As for the cosmic or 
physical world—it forms nothing more than the objective 
appearances, without which the above-mentioned interdepend- 
ence of ideas, the teleological process in things, could not be 
sensibly perceived. Metaphysics, then, has not its beginning 
and sufficient reason within itself, but in ethics, which philoso- 
phy should regard as of primary worth. It may be well to 
mention here that it was on these logical deductions, and on 
the doctrine of the supremacy of the world of worths, Ritschl, 
another scholar of Giéttingen, based his famous theology, with 
its judgments of worth, thoughts on the essence and existence 
of God, of the world, ete. This is in a way a development along 
theological lines of a principle manifestly in accordance with 
pragmatism, and we cannot now see how the name pragmatic 
theology applied to it in this sense could be condemned as a 
misnomer. 

The pragmatic method of dealing with our concept of 
reality was first advocated by the afore-mentioned Mr. Charles 
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Sanders Peirce, in an article written for the Popular Science 
Monthly of January, 1878. It was in this series of discus- 
sions also, that the word ‘‘pragmatism’’ was first used with 
the present signification. The writer analyzes Descartes’ 
doctrine of clear and distinct perception and the guarantee 
it gives of the truthfulness of ideas, and concludes that 
the question has been merely pushed a step further, thick- 
ening rather than dispelling the haze that hovers over and 
envelops this universe of ours. The study of Hegel brought 
no inspiration, so he set about explaining to the satisfaction 
of his own mind the perplexing problem. Strange to say, 
he began by supposing axiomatically that the end of man is 
not thought but action. Thought, which is merely the means 
to the act, comprises two distinct activities, irritation and 
belief. In every thought there must be placed before us 
two or more possible ways of acting; these alternatives, un- 
less a reflex has already been established, irritate or incite 
us to what is vulgarly called thought, that is, to the weighing 
of each hypothesis. This process may be a matter of a few 
seconds or may persist through years, all depending upon the 
gravity of the propositions. Belief in the truth of one of these 
or the falsity of all will complete our thought; this belief, if the 
thought be a true thought, will determine us to some particular 
mode of action. The reason is evident; we invariably decide 
the truth or falsity of propositions by an examination of their 
results in the form of conduct which they dictate. To arrive 
at an analysis of our ideas, we should consider what effects, that 
might possibly have practical results, the object of our con- 
ception may have. Then—our conception of these effects, or, 
to translate the doctrine into the language of ontology, the prac- 
tical results derived from it are the ‘“‘raison d’étre,’’ and 
essence of being. 

We have seen above that belief enters into the composition 
of all true thought, no matter how trivial the object. Now if 
any two such beliefs appease the same doubt, which is the first 
element of thought, by producing the same rule of action, they 
are no more two distinct beliefs than is an air played on an 
instrument in two different keys,—two distinct tunes. ‘‘In- 
deed,’’ Peirce remarks, ‘‘we in our every day Logic constantly 
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appeal to this principle in a disguised form. Our ‘reductio 
ad absurdum’ consists simply in demonstrating how contra- 
dictory results will follow from the hypothesis under consider- 
ation, and on this ground alone we are secured in our belief that 
the hypothesis and whatever it represents is not real.’’ 

It is often the case, says Mr. Peirce, that we do not under- 
stand our own mental decision. For example, there are 
myriads of cosmologists who persist in saying that they do not 
know what force is; whereas, in truth, they have a very clear 
idea of it. Question them, and they will tell you all the pos- 
sible effects of force; how, as a result of it, there is produced 
acceleration, positive or negative. Now, whether we say, 
‘‘Worce is an acceleration’’ or ‘‘force causes an acceleration’’ 
is only a question of grammatical propriety; the meaning in 
both cases is the same. 

We have already many objections to introduce in criticism 
of theories to our eyes so rashly illogical, but for the present, 
let us pass on in silence, remembering that Mr. Peirce appeals 
to this pragmatism more as a method for obtaining clearness, 
precision and uniformity in thought, than as an infallible sys- 
tem. 

The philosopher who next comes to our notice, and the 
American who in his writings bears the closest resemblance 
to Lotze, and his Idealism of Purpose, is Josiah Royce, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Philosophy at Harvard University.’ 
Finality, will, the operation of purpose and design are, for 
him, the supreme categories of being. In a series of lectures 
delivered before the University of Aberdeen, Scotland, and 
lately published under the title ‘‘The World and the Indivi- 
dual’’ he defines being as ‘‘simply that which expresses or 
embodies the complete internal meaning of a certain absolute 
system of ideas—a system, moreover, which is genuinely implied 
in the true internal meaning or purpose of every finite idea, 
however fragmentary.’’ The only means we have of knowing 
and studying particular being is the idea. What, then, accord- 


2In the current number of the Philosophical Review (March, 1904), Pro- 
fessor Royce, while proclaiming himself to be, in the broadest sense of the word, 
a pragmatist, emphasizes the importance of the concept of the (teleological) 
Absolute in his system, and criticizes the methods and conclusions of the “ pure 
pragmatists.” 
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ing to him, will be the nature and relative value of ideas? 
‘“‘They are that state of consciousness which is, at least, the 
partial expression or embodiment of a single conscious pur- 
pose.”’ 

Our intelligent ideas never consist of mere images of the 
objects, but always involve a consciousness, of how we pro- 
pose to act towards the things of which we have ideas. For 
example, a person visits a museum with a friend, and seeing 
for the first time a curious looking implement, asks his com- 
panion what it is. If he were to receive the answer, ‘‘an as- 
trometer,’’ little or none of the required information would 
be imparted, supposing him, of course, to be equally unversed 
in the science of the heavens and Greek roots. We would not 
be surprised or shocked if the seeker after truth should per- 
sist in his question, putting it this time in a more complete, 
comprehensive form, and one less liable to be answered, or 
rather evaded by an equivocation. We expect him to say, 
‘Yes, I know the name may be an astrometer, but what is the 
purpose its inventor had in making it and how is this intention 
carried out in the use of the instrument?’’ or to use the words 
of Royce: ‘‘What is its internal meaning, which is not re- 
vealed to my senses?’’ Royce himself says by way of illus- 
tration ‘‘a sword is an object that you would propose to use 
or regard in one way, while a pen is to be used in another; 
your idea of the object involves the memory of the appropri- 
ate act.’’ In other words he seems to affirm that the intention 
which existed in the Supreme Intelligence, when He called 
an object from the state of possible to that of real existence, 
and the consequent realization of this intention constitutes the 
entity what it is, and that substance is only our way of repre- 
senting, as it were, materially, what objectively and really is 
a pure idea. 

In his Ingersoll lecture ‘‘The Conception of Immortality’’ 
(Boston, 1900) Royce establishes the immortal character of 
the human soul on the principle of individuation, and this in 
turn upon finality. In demonstrating the truth of the former 
he states that the proof of immortality lies simply in these 
plain considerations: (1) The world is a rational whole, a 
life wherein the Divine Will is uniquely expressed. (2) Every 
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aspect of the absolute life must therefore be unique with the 
uniqueness of the whole, and must mean something that can 
only get an individual expression. (3) But in this present life 
while we constantly intend and mean to be and to love and 
know individuals, there are, for our present form of conscious- 
ness, no true individuals to be found or expressed with the 
conscious materials now at our disposal. I know only that 
our various meanings, through whatever vicissitudes of for- 
tune, consciously come to what we individually, and God in 
whom alone we are individuals shall together regard as the 
attainment of our unique place, and of our true relationships 
both to other individuals and to the all-inclusive Individual, 
God Himself. 


99 662 


Man you can define ‘‘in specie, in indiwiduo’’ never. 
For example, there is not nor can be an adequate description 
or definition of Lincoln in so far as he was an unique indi- 
vidual. The biographer and historian may recount his 
achievements, indicate his physical appearance, bearing, traits 
of character, secrets of success and whatever else you choose 
to regard as characteristic of him. The definition finished, 


the question immediately arises: Is it conceivable that the 
world should contain another man who embodied just that 
now-defined type—who looked, spoke, thought, felt, com- 
manded and succeeded as Lincoln, the War President, did? 
If you answer no, how came you to have this secret of creation 
by which you affirm that every man’s mould is shattered when 
the man is made? If your reply be yes, then you have not 
yet defined what makes Lincoln different from all other pos- 
sible men. For not one of these possible creations would be 
Lincoln, himself, entitled to his honors and merits, sharing his 
individual fame and worthy, so to speak, of taking his place 
on Judgment Day. 

Though in our present life we cannot know what consti- 
tutes an individual, we still apprehend exceeding well that such 
exist on every side. How happens it that we come to this 
knowledge? Because for us, individual beings adequately 
express a purpose, that is, express it in such a way that no 
other being can take the place of this individual as an expres- 
sion of this purpose. Because for us this is a teleological 
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world. Because for us individuals constitute a hierarchy of 
purpose; each is what it is by virtue of the office assigned to 
it in the great world-design; one distinct from the other, yet 
all bowing to the prime purpose of the Omniscient Mind, from 
which they emanate. Though this world may contain myriads 
of persons in every way perfectly similar to them, yet they 
are not our enemies, are not our friends, for there is but one 
whom we, in a special way mean to detest one only whom we 
so esteem. 

We are then entirely justified in believing that true indi- 
viduality is analogous to this hazy, misty picture given to us 
here, that it is the unique expression of the Divine Will. In 
what manner these particular designs are expressions of this 
will, I cannot even guess. For the solution I wait, till this 
mortal shall put on immortality. From such teaching to 
philosophic practicalism is but a step. 

The next advocate of pragmatism in rising importance, 
Wm. James, now professing psychology at Harvard, has, re- 
marks Professor Baldwin, pushed this method to such ex- 
tremes as must tend to give us pause. In a volume entitled 
‘“Will to Believe and Other Essays,’’ he informs us that we 
are thorough-going empiricists, experience is all in all to us, 
a priori principles, nothing; we can never agree with the de- 
terminist in saying that we have absolute certitude within our 
grasp, yet in opposition to the skeptic, we must profess we 
are able to know the truth, and undoubtedly do know it in the 
majority of cases; but we can never with our fallible intellects 
know with certainty when we are in the right. Are we then, 
on that account, to believe nothing to be true since our intel- 
lects cannot be deceived? Not at all; when two living hy- 
potheses or alternatives (by living he means such as possess 
enough relative interest to cause us to act), when two such 
dichotomous hypotheses are posited, we are bound to choose 
one or the other. To remain neutral would mean to act as 
though the negative were true, and all truth is interpreted in 
relation to the conduct it prompts. 

We adopt that which our instinct, our volitional, passional 
nature tells us is good, that is, productive of the best effects. 
And even though no inner voice spoke to tell us which was 

CUBI5 
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useful, we must still place our belief under one standard or 
the other. We must know the truth and avoid error; but on 
this moonlit and dream-visited planet, neither objective evi- 
dence nor certitude are found, in spite of the fact that they are 
very fine ideals. What then shall we do? The only way of 
making our opinions more or less true, is to go on experienc- 
ing and thinking over our experience: never should we hold 
any of our opinions, not even one, as though it were impos- 
sible that it should be reinterpretable or corrigible. From 
this we are inclined to infer, that, though ideas may be true 
for us now from the fact that they are useful, yet at a later 
period when, so to speak, they have outlived their usefulness, 
it is quite possible that they should lose their significance and 
cease to be real. 

Dr. James’ latest and most pretentious work, ‘‘The Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience,’’ published at New York in Au- 
gust of 1902, criticises religion and the science of religion 
in the light of the pragmatic torch. He finds much therein 
which he stigmatizes ‘‘useless knowledge.’’ To quote in a 
general way from the chapter on philosophy some of its char- 
acteristic sentiments: man’s thinking, he says, is organically 
connected with his conduct, and should never be considered 
apart from it. In philosophy every difference should make a 
difference; every theoretical difference must somewhere issue 
in a practical difference, and so the best method of discussing 
points of theory is to begin by establishing what practical dif- 
ference would result from one alternative or the other being 
true. What is the particular truth in question known as? In 
what facts does it result? What is its cash value in terms of 
particular experience? This is the characteristic pragmatic 
way of taking up the question. In answering those who 
sneeringly question the sanity of such teaching, he introduces 


as an authority Mr. Charles Peirce. In his retort he applies 
the ‘‘method’’ to religion and proceeds to liken the professors 
of dogmatic theology to ‘‘those logical machines of wood and 


brass which recent ingenuity has contrived.’’ ‘What, after 


all,’’ he asks, ‘‘do the metaphysical attributes of God add to 
us? What definite connections have they with our life? How 
can a knowledge (if such can be called knowledge) of God’s 
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necessity, His immateriality and simplicity aid us one whit in 
planning our behavior or in performing better any specific 
act?’’? It is the moral attributes of God that positively de- 
termine fear and hope and expectation, and are foundations 
for the saintly life. God’s holiness, omnipotence, omniscience, 
love, immutability and the rest, these alone should find a place 
in the study of religion, for in these alone is found that neces- 
sary constituent of all true knowledge—practicability. Such 
were the sentiments of Hume, Stewart, Brown, the two Mills, 
Bain, and all the members of the latter-day British schools 
and such sentiments are the only ones fitted to make philoso- 
phy a study worthy of serious men; for what seriousness can 
possibly remain in debating philosophic propositions that will 
never make any appreciable difference to us in action? 

It is a matter difficult and well-nigh impossible for one not 
accustomed to thinking in the same strain as Mr. James, to 
gather from his writings and addresses anything like a sys- 
tematized exposition of his theory of philosophy. A reviewer 
has called him the romancer who writes psychology. This 
assertion is corroborated by Mr. Dickinson Miller, who says 
that James has scattered his systematic philosophic sugges- 
tions in such a way through his psychology, his essays and 
lectures and rendered them so ambiguous by the style and the 
desire to please, that in trying to unify them many have con- 
eluded that the author contradicts himself. Such being the 
case we will depend for a synthesis of Professor James’ prag- 
matism on two critics of his own convictions, Miller and Cald- 
well. 


In general we may say that it is distinguished by giving 
to the principles of Mr. Peirce, stated in the beginning of 
this paper, a more liberal meaning and a wider application. 


(1) In philosophical discussions to be mindful that for us con- 


duct is the sole significance of a thought, tends wonderfully 
to smooth out misunderstandings and bring in peace. (2) He 
tells us that experimental psychology has proven that all cog- 


nitive activity is at the same time volitional activity, and that 


consequently our intellectual systems, our sets of ideas, just 
like religious beliefs and cults and social customs, must be 
regarded as competitive action-tendencies, whose validity and 
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truth may be demonstrated by their power to survive in the 
life of the race. (3) Biology has gone farther in proving that 
the end and purpose of all thinking, brain development, etc., 
is action and evolution. (4) The logic of science may be said 
to afford a certain confirmation of the basis of pragmatism; 
the truth at which scientific thought arrives is not that which 
we can ideally contemplate without error, but on which we may 
act without fear. The opinion which is fated to be ultimately 
agreed to by all who investigate it is what we mean by the 
truth. 

Professor Seth Pringle-Pattison of Edinburgh states the 
first principle in this wise: ‘‘The ultima ratio of every creed, 
the ultima ratio of truth itself is that it works; and no greater 
condemnation can be passed on a doctrine or system than that 
if it were true, human life as it has been lived by the best of 
the race would cease to be reasonable.”’ 

Mr. Caldwell, of Northwestern University, agrees with 
James in all that he has said, but would advise him not to be 
content with stopping here; besides in many cases James’ state- 
ments lack apparent foundation and are consequently open to 
criticism, while inwardly sound. He is confident that this 
could be remedied by making in the beginning some very im- 
portant assumptions and that complete satisfaction would fol- 
low if we were only to supply the theory of reality with which 
the method of pragmatism must be associated, in order to be- 
come a part of true philosophy. Caldwell would fill in and 
complete by saying, that ‘‘the practical utility of things (sub- 
stances, organisms, species, institutions, ideas) their subser- 
viency to the universal process of evolution, is the sole reason 
of their continuing to be what they are.’’ In plain words he 
substitutes what may be called teleology and the doctrine of 
functional utility for what has been termed ontology; the no- 
tion of essence as constituting the truth of being is replaced 
by the capability this being possesses of performing a fixed 
amount of work and of meeting certain needs in the intellec- 
tual and physical life of man. 

The teleological doctrines of Lotze, Royce and the rest and 
their connection with pragmatism in its most radical form be- 
come now more apparent. 
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An article appearing in the Philosophical Review of Sep- 
tember, 1903, takes a critical survey of the pragmatic method. 
In it, the author, Dr. Irving King, discovers many inconsis- 
tencies which are in part due to the peculiar character of the 
system and partly to the undeveloped condition in which it is 
at present necessarily found. He, moreover, indicates and 
lucidly explains Pragmatism’s strong point, namely that it 
does assert a connection between thought and action, and its 
greatest drawback, that it does not give an adequate account 
of what this relationship is. He, too, appears to be of the 
opinion that, given time in which to evolve the finer points and 
correct the accidental errors of sequence, this movement will 
eventually prove a great force in the future of speculative 
thought. 

Professor Dewey, of Chicago, follows closely the lines of 
Green’s idealism while modifying it in the pragmatic direction. 
Besides him and Rutgers Marshall there remains one more 
pragmatist who, though not an American, deserves mention. 
Mallock’s late production, ‘‘ Religion as a Credible Doctrine,’’ 
pushes practicalism to the extreme of saying that though 
propositions be directly contradictory they need only to serve 
some practical purpose in order that they may become worthy 
of belief. This contradicts what Mr. Peirce said regarding 
the dilemma as an argument for the reasonableness of his 
method; but, of course, in Mr. Mallock’s own words this is not 
putting either at a disadvantage; both may be right. This is 
the last and boldest step pragmatism has taken and one that 
puts an extinguisher on all further speculation. The principle 
of contradiction has passed away and all their talk is talk. 

We will now briefly review this fragmentary and perhaps 
disconnected collection of theories and make a general state- 
ment of the meaning and object of pragmatism. It requires 
that the first and supreme aim of philosophy should be to make 
human life a success; speculation is of secondary consideration 
and should always remain subject to practical utility. Meta- 
physies is no longer the speculative and free science, and knowl- 
edge for knowledge’s sake is folly. ven Kant, the founder of 
nineteenth century philosophy, must withdraw his opposition 
between the theoretical and practical reason; the former is now 
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derived from the latter, to which it always remains secondary, 
subservient and useful. Neither the truth nor the falsity of a 
conception can be decided without experience of its manner of 
working. It gets its meaning only from its use; you can use it 
only if you desire to use it; you must therefore desire or postu- 
late it if you are to have it at all. If on the other hand you 
know, at the suggestion of practical experience, that something 
would be useful if it were true, you will reasonably give it a 
trial, and if you find you can work with it, you believe it is true, 
and that in proportion to its usefulness. If you find that you 
possess what is commonly called knowledge but which has never 
been of any service to you, rest assured, it is a lie. What 
Aristotle called necessary truth forms no exception to these 
rules. No truths are necessary unless by the word necessary 
we understand needful; they are all at bottom, postulates, 
demands we make upon our experience in order that this may 
be a cosmos fit to live in. 

As we have mentioned before so now we repeat, that this is 
the philosophy of America, the philosophy of business and of 
success, the philosophy on whose first and last page is written 
the one only query ‘‘cui bono?’’ It marks an advance inas- 
much as it is constructive, not merely critical; but prospects 
for the future it has none. It has signed its own death war- 
rant. Speculation, theory, all that has hitherto constituted 
the life of philosophy, has been discarded, not replaced. The 
standard of truth which it has adopted is the concept of value; 
activity-experience, effective-meaning, definite-differences are 
the supreme judges which are to test the truth of entire reality 
and the possible of realization. All of these are essentially 
dependent upon action which has no logic capable of a sys- 
tematic development. The nucleus destroyed, development 
suspended, stagnation and death are inevitable. 

Apart from its relative value considered as a contribution to 
history, the system has of course an intrinsic worth which the 
reviewer cannot in justice ignore. Aristotle and the schoolmen 
both held in an indefinite sort of way the positive opinions of 
the pragmatist. Not only did they admit the principle of 
finality, but they insisted on its being regarded as one of the 
four real causes of all contingent being. And in science they 
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always esteemed this same final cause a useful and ever-flowing 
source of particular knowledge. Here however the roads of 
the scholastic and the pragmatist divide and the two part com- 
pany. The latter has no desire to push on higher; he thinks 
he has found here the cup that will never fail to quench the 
soul’s thirst for truth. For the former the final cause, being 
merely extrinsic, cannot constitute or even assist in composing 
the essence of being ;and though it is a source of true knowledge, 
it is to be considered as merely supplementary to the knowledge 
of the essence, which comes to us from the substance or the 
resultant of the intrinsic causes. All concede that finality is 
in itself a boon to philosophy but only when in its place, and it 
is not its place to attempt to explain everything. 

Despite these facts which represent pragmatism in its worst 
aspect, theré is to be found in the system a great deal that is 
good. It has brought philosophy in touch with real life and 
has thereby purified religion of numberless conceits and much 
hollowness and superficiality. It has elevated the moral beliefs 
of those who, though professing Christianity, subscribe to no 
particular religion. It has, as it were, translated a part of 
philosophy into the language of the people and led it out of the 
class-hall to bring sunshine to the lives of the many. 

There is patent in every chapter of the books herein alluded 
to, an indication that the religious beliefs of the times are 
withdrawing farther and farther from the contagion of mechan- 
ism and are donning the garb of a higher spirituality. Nearly 
all these prominent teachers of philosophy in the universities 
of our own land, who lend their approbation and codperation 
to pragmatism, are men who not only recognize but demand as 
a necessity, God, freedom and immortality. Their honest 
effort is in the direction of restoring the teleological principle 
to the honorable place which it held in philosophy before ma- 
terialistic evolution put it aside as useless sentimentality. 
Those times are becoming more and more a part of ancient 
history, and associate themselves in our minds with the childish 
age of Leucippus and Epicurus. True, in active life commer- 
cialism is daily becoming a darker evil, but in the speculative 
world—if we read aright the signs of the times—we shall see 
that the day of Darwin, Huxley and Spencer is past. A new 
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dawn is purpling o’er the horizon, in whose morning we shall 
walk and talk with a new generation of thinking men, whose 
hearts and minds are with us regarding the cardinal truths of 
Christian philosophy, though their method of arriving at them 
and of defending them is manifestly unsound. 

W. R. A. Marron. 


ACADEMY OF HiIsToRy OF PITILOSOPHY, 
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RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS. Il. 


We cannot appreciate the Indians’ belief in the supernatural 
without observing the widespread conviction among the savage 
people that the superior beings were intimately connected with 
man in this life and could be of great assistance to him in 
securing happiness in the next. To quote all the references 
made by the missionaries to the widespread belief of the sav- 
ages in a future life, is outside our present purpose. Such 
quotations as will give us the clearest knowledge of the 
Indian’s concept of the nature and immortality of the soul 
must suffice. 

Father Le Jeune, speaking of the Montagnais, gives us 
the following summary of their belief, which is substantially 
the same among all the tribes of New France.’ All these 
Indians persuade themselves that not only men and animals, 
but all other objects are endowed with immortal souls. They 


imagine the souls are shadows of the animate objects; never 
having heard of anything purely spiritual, they represent the 
soul of man as a dark and sombre image, or as a shadow of the 
man himself, attributing to it feet, hands, a mouth, a head, and 
all the other parts of the human body. Hence, this is the 
reason that they say the souls drink and eat, and therefore, they 
give them food. 


‘*... Now having declared to me this first article of their faith, 

I proposed to them several questions. First, where do these souls go 
after the death of man and other creatures. ‘They go,’ they say, 
‘very far away to a village situated where the sun sets.’ ‘All your 
country’ I say to them, meaning America, ‘is an immense island, as 
you seem to know; how is it that the souls of men, of animals, of 
hatchets, of knives, of kettles—ini short, the souls of all things that 
die or that are used, can cross the water to go to this great village, 
that you place where the sun sets? Do they find ships which take 
them over the water?’ ‘No, they go on foot,’ they answer me, ‘ford- 
ing the water in some places.’ ‘And how,’ I ask, ‘can they ford the 
‘Relation 1634, vol. 6, pp. 177-181. —e = 
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great ocean, which you know is so deep, for it is this great sea which 
surrounds your country?’ ‘Thou art mistaken’ they answer, ‘either 
the lands are united in some places, or there is some passage which is 
fordable, and over which our souls pass. Indeed, we know that no 
one has yet been able to pass beyond the North Coast.’ ‘It is because’ 
(I answer them) ‘of the great cold in those seas, so that if your souls 
take this route, they will be frozen and all stiff from cold, before they 
reach their villages.’ ’’ 


When asked what the souls eat on their journey, the Indian 
replies that their diet is bark and old wood found in the forests. 
When they arrive at the Village of Souls, their occupations 
are much the same as in life. ‘‘During the day-time, they 
are seated with their elbows on their knees, and their heads 
between their hands, the usual position of sick savages. Dur- 
ing the night, they go and come, they work, they go to the 
chase.’’ ‘‘Oh, but they cannot see at all during the night,’ 
I rejoined. ‘‘Thou art an ignoramus, thou hast no sense,”’ 
they answered, ‘‘souls are not like us; they do not see at all 
during the day, and see very clearly at night. ... ”’ 

The souls of beavers, porcupines, moose and other animals, 
were sought by the souls of the Indians. In the words of 
Father Le Jeune’s informant, they use ‘‘the souls of snow- 
shoes to walk upon the soul of snow; . . . in short, they make 
use of the souls of all things, as we here use the things them- 
selves.”’ 

The Iroquois and Huron Indians believed that man had 
two souls, one of a vegetative character, which gave bodily 
life and remained with the corpse after death until it was called 
to enter another body; the other of more ethereal texture, which 
in life could depart from the body in sleep or trance, to wander 
over the world, and at death went directly to the land of spirits. 
Father Brébeuf testifies to this belief among the Hurons.’ 
He tells us that the Indians were persuaded that both of the 
souls were rational. ‘‘One separates itself from the body at 
death, yet remains in the cemetery until the Feast of the Dead, 
after which it enters into a turtle-dove, or according to the most 
common belief, it goes away at once to the ‘‘Village of Souls.”’ 
The other is, as it were, bound to the body, and informs, so to 


~ 2 Relation 1634, vol, 10, p- 141. 
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speak, the corpse. ‘‘The latter remains in the ditch of the 
dead after the feast, and never leaves it unless some woman 
bears it again as a child.’ Evidence of the same belief among 
the Iroquois, is given by Father Jean de Quen.* 

From the words of Father Brébeuf, it is unquestionable that 
the Huron Indians believed in metempsychosis. He had un- 
paralleled opportunities to study this tribe, and he could hardly 
be mistaken. It has been doubted whether such a belief was 
ever accepted by any tribe,® but the testimony of the mission- 
aries cannot be gainsaid. Father Jouvency tells us that the 
Indians of Canada used to bury ‘‘the bodies of infants beside 
paths, in order that their souls, which they think do not depart 
very far from the body, may slip into the bosoms of women 
passing by’’ and thus enter the world in a new body.* This 
is but a confirmation of Father Brébeuf’s’ and Father Du Per- 
ron’s testimony concerning the Hurons.§ 

That souls were thought to enter into animals was also 
believed by the Indians. We have seen that the Hurons 
thought the turtle-dove could become the soul’s habitation, and 
the belief prevalent, according to Father Le Jeune, among 
the Montagnais that the soul may sometimes be ‘‘changed into 
fish,’’® is sufficient proof that this persuasion not only existed, 
but was common to more than one tribe of New France. 

The final destination of souls was generally thought as we 
have already seen, to be a village, located somewhere in the 
West.1° Le Jeune tells us this was the belief of the Algonkin 
and Montagnais Indians.1!_ According to Father Brébeuf, the 
Hurons believed that all went ‘‘to a great village, which is 
toward the setting sun,—except, however, the old people and 
the little children, who have not as strong limbs as the others 
to make this voyage. These latter remained in the (Huron) 
country, where they have their own particular villages. Some 
assert that, at times, they hear the noise of the doors of their 


* Tbid., Pp. 287. 

‘ Relation 1655-1656, vol. 42, p. 5 

* Brinton, ‘‘ Myths of the — = said » p. 294. 
*Relation 1610- 13, vol. 1, p. 

‘Relation 1636, vol. 10, p. 373. 

* Relation 1638-39, vol. 15, p. 183. 

* Relation 1637, vol. 12, p. 29. 

* Relation 1610-13, vol. 1, p. 289. 

* Relation 1637, vol. 12, p. 27. 
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cabins and the voices of the children chasing the birds in the 
fields. .. . The souls which are stronger and more robust, 
have their gathering places towards the West where each 
nation has its own village; and if the soul of an Algonkin were 
bold enough to present itself at the village of the Bear Nation’s 
souls, it would not be well received. The souls of those who 
died in war form a band by themselves.’’!” 

One Indian told Father Brébeuf, that the souls in journey- 
ing to this village took a road that was ‘‘broad and well 
beaten,’’ and that they had been seen as they passed near a 
certain rock, ‘‘which has often been found marked with paint, 
which they used to smear their faces.’"1* Another Indian said 
that on the same road lives a mythical person named Oscotarach 
or ‘‘Piercehead’’ ‘‘who draws brains out of the heads of the 
dead, and keeps them.’’!4 

Before arriving at the village, the same Indian said, that 
the souls are supposed to overcome a difficulty, and on their 
success or failure depends their future state. ‘‘You must pass 
a river and the only bridge you have is the trunk of a tree laid 
across and very slightly supported. The passage is guarded 
by a dog, which jumps at many souls and makes them fall. 
They are at the same time carried away by the violence of the 
current, and stifled in the waters. ‘‘But,’’ said I (Brébeuf) to 
him, ‘‘whence have you learned all this news of the other 
world?’’ ‘‘It is,’’ he told me, ‘‘persons brought back to life 
who have reported it.’’ 

This test to which the souls were put before entering the 
village, seems to imply a belief in the minds of the Indian that 
a discrimination was made among the souls of the dead. What 
qualities were requisite that a soul might pass this ordeal suc- 
cessfully, we are not told. Father Brébeuf tells us in the same 
Relation that, ‘‘the souls of those who died in war formed a 
band by themselves. The others fear them and do not permit 
their entry into their village any more than they allow the souls 
of those who have killed themselves to enter.’"5 But we are 
not told whether suicides and those who die in war, are the 


* Relation 1636, vol. 10, pp. 143-146. 
* Tbid. 

*Thid., p. 147. 

* Relation 1636, vol. 10, p. 145. 
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unsuccessful souls in the trial above mentioned. Their ex- 
clusion from the village seems, however, to imply the existence 
of a moral sanction in as much as self-destruction and death in 
war are thought to be deserving of punishment. 

Because they had not as high a moral sense as civilized 
peoples, and hence did not exclude from the Village of Souls 
thieves who, Father Brébeuf says, ‘‘were quite welcome,’’® 
and souls guilty of other crimes, ‘we should not deny the 
existence among them of all moral sanction. At best, we 
can but say that their standard is not ours; what appears 
abominable to us was not so to them. Because he did not 
make this necessary distinction, Father Brébeuf said they 
honored equally the interment of the wicked and good, and 
both went to the same place after death.!" 

Not all missionaries thought the Indians were without a 
belief in a future sanction. Father Biard, one of the first to 
come to New France, writes: ‘‘They (mentioning no particu- 
lar tribe) have an inherent and general idea of the immortality 
of the soul, and future reward and punishment; but farther 
than this they do not seek, nor care for the cause of these 
things, occupied and engrossed always either in the material 
things of life, or in their own ways and customs.’’? Father 
Bressani'® explicitly says that the Huron Indians believed in 
two separate abodes towards the sunset, one a place of happi- 
ness, the other a place of wretchedness. He does not add 
what the qualifications were for entrance into either, but the 
distinction made implies reward and punishment. 

Among the Natchez Indians, there seems to be no doubt of 
the existence of a distinct belief in this future sanction. The 
following is the testimony of Father Le Petit :' 

‘*They believe in the immortality of the soul, and when they leave 
this world they go, they say, to live in another, there to be recom- 
pensed or punished. The rewards, to which they look forward, con- 
sist principally in feasting, and their chastisement is the privation of 
every pleasure. Thus, they think that those who have been faithful 
observers of the laws, will be conducted into a region of pleasure, 


* Relation 1636, vol. 10, p. 145. 
"Relation 1611-1616, vol. 3, p. 135. 

* Relation 1653, vol. 39, p. 13. 

* Relation 1720-36, vol. 68, pp. 129-131. 
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where all kinds of exquisite viands will be furnished them in abun- 
dance, that their delightful and tranquil days will flow on in the midst 
of festivals, dances, and women; in short, they will revel in all imagin- 
ary pleasures. On the contrary, the violators of the law will be cast 
upon lands unfruitful, and entirely covered with water, where they 
will not have any corn, but will be exposed entirely naked to the sharp 
bites of the mosquitoes, that all nations will make war upon then, that 
they will never eat meat, and have no nourishment but the flesh of 
crocodiles, spoiled fish and shell-fish.’’ 

The general idea of future happiness as conceived by the 
Indians of New France was substantially the same as that of 
the Natchez described by Father Le Petit. It was but a con- 
tinuation of material pleasures enjoyed in the land of the 
living.®° 

With this lively faith in the continued existence of souls 
after separation from the bodies, the Indians, like all other 
nations and peoples, had the greatest respect for the souls of 
the deceased. Since these souls were thought, as we have seen, 
to retain their fleshly desires and appetites, devotion and love 
suggested means whereby these cravings might be satisfied. 
‘‘Therefore,’’ says Father Le Jeune, speaking of the Mon- 
tagnais,”! ‘‘they give them food; when one dies, they throw the 
best food they have into the fire, and they have often told me, 
that the next morning they find meat which has been gnawed 
during the night by the souls.’’ 

So strong was this respect for the dead among the Hurons 
that, in the words of Brébeuf,?* ‘‘all their exertions, their 
labors, and their trading, concern almost entirely the amassing 
of something with which to honor the dead. They have noth- 
ing sufficiently precious for this purpose; they lavish robes, 
axes, and porcelain, in such quantities that, to see them on such 
occasions, you would judge that they place no value upon them; 
and yet, these are the whole riches of the country.’’ In the 
same place, the missionary graphically describes for us the 
‘‘Feast of the Dead.’’ This is so important a religious cere- 
mony among these Indians, and is so characteristic of the sav- 
ages in general, that it can not be omitted.?° 


” Cf. Le Jeune, Relation 1639, vol. 16, p. 191, and Bressani, Relation 1653, 
vol, 39, p. 13. 

* Relation 1634, vol. 6, p. 177. 

* Relation 1636, vol. 10, p. 265. 

*Ibid., pp. 269-271. 
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‘‘Usually they inter the dead on the third day. As soon as it is 
light, the captain gives orders that throughout the whole village a 
feast be made for the dead. No one spares what he has of the best. 
They do this, in my opinion, for three reasons: first, to console one 
another, for they exchange dishes, and hardly anyone eats any of the 
feast he has prepared; secondly, on account of those of other villages, 
who often come in great numbers; thirdly and principally, to serve 
the soul of the deceased, which they believe takes pleasure in the feast, 
and in eating its share. 

‘*All kettles being emptied or, at least, distributed, the captain 
publishes throughout the village, that the body is about to be borne 
to the cemetery. The whole village assembles in the cabin; the weep- 
ing is renewed, and those who have charge of the ceremonies get ready 
a litter, on which the corpse is placed on a mat, and enveloped in a 
beaver robe, and then four lift and carry it away. The whole village 
follows in silence to the cemetery. 

‘‘A tomb is there made of bark and supported on four stakes 
eight to ten feet high. However, before the corpse is put into it, 
and before they arrange the bark, the captain makes known the 
presents that have been given by the friends. . 

‘*Now, all the presents do not follow the dead man into the grave; 
sometimes, a poreclain collar is put around his neck, and nearby a 
comb, a gourd full of oil, and two or three little loaves of bread; and 
that is all. A large share goes to the relatives to dry their tears; the 
other share goes to those who have directed the funeral ceremonies as 
a reward for their trouble. ... The funeral ceremonies over, the 
mourning does not cease, the wife continues it the whole year for the 
husband and the husband for the wife; but the great mourning prop- 
erly lasts only ten days. During this time they remain lying on mats 
and enveloped in furs, their faces against the ground. . . . They do 
not warm themselves even in winter, they eat cold food, they do not 
go to the feasts, they go out only at night for their necessities. ... 
This is what there is of their great mourning. The lesser mourning 
lasts all the year. .. . What I find remarkable is that during that 
whole year, neither the husband nor the wife remarries; if they did 
they would be talked about throughout the country.’’ 


Besides the feasts and ceremonies at the time of burial, 
Father Brébeuf says that they had at certain periods grand 
feasts, in which the dead of all the tribe are given special 
honor. These feasts occur about every twelve years.” 


* Relation 1636, vol. 10, pp. 281-299. 
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“*In each village, they choose a fair day, and proceed to the cem- 
etery, where those called Ahieonde, who take care of the graves, draw 
the bodies from the tombs in the presence of the relatives, who renew 
their tears and feel afresh the grief they had on the day of the funeral. 
. . . When the friends have gazed on the bodies to their, satisfaction, 
they cover them with handsome beaver robes quite new. 

‘*Finally, after some time, they strip them of their flesh, taking off 
skin and flesh, which they throw into the fire, along with the robes and 
mats in which the bodies are wrapped. As regards the bodies of those 
recently dead, they leave these in the state in which they are, and 
content themselves by simply covering them with new robes.’’ They 
earry the bones, which they call the souls of the dead, to a great pit. 
‘*All around (this pit) was a scaffold, a sort of staging very well 
made; ... above this staging, there was a number of poles laid 
across and well arranged with cross poles, to which these packages of 
souls were hung and bound.’’ 

Some carried the bodies recently buried and these were 
placed whole under the scaffolding. ‘‘They put in the very 
middle of the pit, three large kettles, which could only be of use 
for souls; one had a hole through it, another had no handle, and 
the third was of scarcely more value. . . . All the people passed 
the night on the spot. They lighted many fires, and slung their 
kettles.’’ The next day all the ‘‘souls’’ were thrown promis- 
cuously into the pit; and when it was filled, the robes were 
spread over them. ‘‘Then they heaped the pit with sand, poles, 
and wooden stakes, which they threw in without order. Some 
women brought to it some dishes of corn; and that day, and the 
following days, several cabins of the village provided nets quite 
full of it, which were thrown upon the pit.’’ 

The cries and confusion attending this ceremony were such 
as to present ‘‘nothing else than a picture of hell’’ to Father 
Brébeuf. He says: 

‘“The large space was quite full of fires and flames, and the air 
resounded in all directions with the confused voices of these bar- 
barians. The noise ceased, however, for some time, and they began 
to sing,—but in voices so sorrowful and lugubrious that it represented 
to us the horrible sadness and the abyss of despair, into which these 
unhappy souls are forever plunged.”’ 

This great respect for the memory of their dead is common 
to all our tribes. It seems to be, from the testimony of ex- 
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plorers, a custom that is universal among peoples, existing in 
some degree even among the least civilized; and therefore some 
scholars have thought they found in it the origin of religion. 

From sacrificing to the dead, Mr. Herbert Spencer*® 
thinks it was but a step to the worship of their relics or repre- 
sentations. This is what he calls ancestor worship, out of 
which arose idolatry and fetichism. He accounts for animal 
worship by saying, that it is but a development from the belief 
that the soul of the ancestor was supposed frequently to take 
up its abode in an animal. 

This paper does not propose to deal with the origin of the 
religion among our tribes. It is historical, and hence must 
concern itself entirely with the facts or conclusions, licitly 
deduced and based upon facts. We do not know historically 
the primitive form of their religion and hence any attempt to 
describe its origin must be merely speculative. ‘‘The question 
as to the form (primitive) is historical, but there is no his- 
tory can solve it. But the question as to the source is philo- 
sophical, and so admits of discussion.’’?*® However, within the 
scope of this paper may come the consideration of theories of 
origin which, claiming to be built on fact, are really without 
such a foundation.** 

The ghost theory of Mr. Spencer is alluded to as an example 
here, not because it is by any means generally accepted to-day 
but, because in the main, with some modifications, other writers 
have adopted it, and because it is a good illustration of an all 
too common tendency to seek and find, as Max Miiller has said, 
‘‘among your useful savages anything you wish.’’ 

We have seen that our Indians had the greatest reverence 
for the souls of the dead. Hence, they left food at the grave 
to help them on their journey, and as is evident from some of 
their human sacrifices, given in the preceding chapter, a com- 
panion was deemed necessary to accompany the shade of the 
departed. But in all this devotion for the dead, only prejudice 
could evolve a divine worship. 

* “ Sociology,” Chapter XXI. 

*“The Philosophy of the Christian Religion,’ by Andrew Martin Fair- 
bairn (London, 1902), p. 209. See also “ Elements of The Science of Religion,” 
by C. P. Tiele, vol. I, p. 71. (London, 1897.) 

“Cf. “The Origin of Religion,” by Dr. Charles F. Aiken, in the BULLETIN 


for April, 1899, pp. 184-189. 
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Surely, if the Jesuits thought that such a practice existed, 
—and who had better opportunities to know of it than they?— 
they would have reported what to them would certainly seem 
an abominable superstition. And yet, instead of giving us 
evidence of this ‘‘ancestor worship,’’ their Relations bear 
witness to the Indian’s belief in a distinction between men and 
their god in this life, and in the next. We find no evidence in 
these documents that a dead Chief or any member of a tribe, 
was ever raised in popular belief to the dignity of a god. 

Mr. Spencer says that, the ‘‘other self’’ or soul of an 
ancestor was supposed to take up its abode in an animal, and 
from this he argues that animal worship was nothing but 
ancestor worship. In the preceding chapter, the words of the 
Jesuits have been adduced to show that a widespread ‘‘animal 
worship’’ existed among our tribes; and proof that the souls of 
the deceased often became reincarnate in a particular animal 
has also been given. We have seen that the totem of an in- 
dividual or tribe was most frequently an animal, but in no case 
ean it be said that these animals were thought to be ancestors 
and worshipped as such. 

The examples given in the preceding chapter show that the 
manitou or deity residing in the animal was worshipped, and 
this manitou was the special genius who watched over and cared 
for the animal itself or the particular species to which it be- 
longed. Being the manitou then, instead of being human or 
the soul of an ancestor, it was from the very meaning of the 
word something above and beyond nature. The souls that were 
reborn in animals were never called manitous or okis and hence 
were never considered to be objects of the worship given only 
to the manitou or oki. The worship of the great objects of 
nature is likewise said by Mr. Spencer to be merely ancestor 
worship. He thinks men came to confound these objects with 
their ancestors ‘‘ partly by literal interpretation of birth names 
and partly by literal interpretation of names given in eulogy 
. . . by implicitly believing the statements of forefathers, the 
savage and the semi-civilized have been compelled grotesquely 
to combine natural powers with human attributes and histories, 
and have thus been led into the strange custom of propitiating 
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these great terrestrial and celestial objects, by such offerings 
of goods as they habitually made to other ancestors.’ ’?8 

This assertion of Mr. Spencer is not borne out by the facts 
known about the religion of our Indians. Here we have a def- 
inite nature worship, but in no case are the objects worshipped 
for themselves alone, but rather for the god dwelling in them, 
and in no case is this god confounded with a man who once lived 
on earth, and after death became a god. It is not our intention 
to pass in review all the objects of nature held sacred by our 
tribes. We will confine ourselves to that form which is most 
important. Sun-worship will show that here Mr. Spencer’s 
theory does not apply. It was natural that the sun should 
play an important part in savage mythology, for being children 
of nature, they could not but be impressed with the magnitude 
and grandeur of the sun and of its beneficent power in the 
universe. Here we enter the field of the myth and fable, for 
the sun being considered a definite personality by all the 
Indians, became especially the object of their myth-making 
tendencies. The myth is the crystallization of the savages’ 
belief. With its metaphor and imagery it was best suited to 
express the divine yearnings of these people whose senses 
revelled in the natural beauties around them, and whose lan- 
guage partook of the flowery eloquence inspired by their sur- 
roundings. But myths must be studied with the greatest care. 

To be of any importance in the study of the Indian religion 
they must be, first of all, after their authenticity and genuine- 
ness are assured, not merely the isolated expressions of one or 
more individuals, but the crystallized embodiment of the belief 
of a clan or tribe. We should remember that some myths im- 
parted by the savages to missionaries and other explorers, are, 
as is well known, but subterfuges employed by the Indians to 
avoid revealing what they held most sacred. 

Again, myths must be regarded as far as possible from the 
view-point of the savage. No little study and care are required 
to divest the narratives of explorers of expressions which give 
us an idea of their own belief but not that of the Indian whom 
we wish to study. 

Chief among the mythological personalities among the In- 





- “ Sociology,” p. 193. 
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dians of New France, was that dwelling in the sun. In most 
cases, as among the Indo-European and Semitic races of the 
Old World, the sun was a beneficent god associated with fidelity 
and happiness. Speaking of the savages in general, Father 
Biard tells us that they could call their god by no other name 
‘‘except that of the sun Niscaminou.’’® 

Sun-worship was more prominent among the Natchez 
Indians than among the other tribes. Father Le Petit writes 
as follows concerning these Indians :*° 

‘‘The sun is the principal object of veneration to these people. 
As they cannot conceive of anything which can be above this heavenly 
body nothing else appears to them more worthy of their homage. It 
is for the same reason that the great chief of the nation, who knows 
nothing on earth more dignified than himself, takes the title of brother 
of the sun, and the credulity of the people maintains him in the 
despotic authority which he claims. To enable them better to con- 
verse together, they raise a mound of artificial soil, on which they 
build his cabin, which is of the same construction as the temple. The 
door. fronts the east, and every morning the great chief honors, by his 
presence, the rising of his elder brother, and salutes him with many 


howlings, as soon as he appears above the horizon. Then he gives 
orders that they shall light his calumet; he makes him an offering of 
the first three puffs, which he draws. Afterwards raising his hand 
above his head and turning from the east to the west, he shows him 
the direction which he must take in his course.’’ 


In this example we have the nearest approach to anything 
like ancestor-worship among our tribes. But on examining we 
find that such a worship cannot be concluded from this assump- 
tion of relationship. That this Natchez chief believed that he 
and the sun were brothers, born of the same mother, and that 
the members of the tribe were equally credulous, is altogether 
unlikely. It is more probable that the chief, imbued with a 
sense of his own importance, and anxious to impress the people 
with his power, thought that the surest way to win their respect 
was by claiming by this relationship an equality with that 
which, to the savage mind, was the greatest object in nature. 
Even if he did not arrive at this conclusion personally, but had 
received it as a tradition from his ancestors, this seems to me 


* Relation 1616, vol. 3, p. 133. 
* Relation 1720, vol. 68, p. 127. 
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the more’ probable explanation of the origin of the custom. 
In any case, it is hard to believe that the sun in any but a 
figurative sense could be considered the brother of the chief. 

Among the Algonkin, Huron, and Iroquois Indians, the sun 
was considered the most important, if not the chief deity. 
The following testimony of Father Le Moyne exemplifies the 
Iroquois belief :* 


“One of the Iroquois captains exhibited in his turn some very 
rich presents in answer to various articles of peace proposed by the 
Father.** The first and finest of these presents was a large image of 
the sun, made of six thousand porcelain heads,—the purpose being, 
he said, to dispel all darkness from our councils, and let the sun 
illumine them even in the darkest gloom of night.’’ 


The Hurons, according to Father Ragueneau, ‘‘very fre- 
quently called upon the sun to be witness of their courage, or of 
their innocence. But above all, in the treaties of peace and 
alliance with foreign nations, they invoke as witnesses of 
their sincerity the sun and sky which sees into the depths of 
their hearts, and will wreak vengeance on the treachery of those 
who betray their trust, and do not keep their word.’”? Here 
the sun is made the upholder of the moral order as they con- 
ceived it, and the sanction appears in the punishment imposed 
by the sun on the violation by treachery of that order. Sun- 
worship was equally prevalent among the Algonkin Indians. 

All this worship was not offered to the mere material 
object, but rather to a distinct personality supposed to reside 
inthe sun. That this personality among the Hurons, Iroquois, 
and Algonkin Indians was not a deified ancestor appears in 
the myths in which this origin, nature and attributes are set 
forth. 

The consideration of the chief myths pertaining to this 
deity may now occupy our attention. It will give us an idea of 
the principal deity of the Indians and will conclude our study 
of their religion. 


* Relation 1655-56, vol. 42. p. 39. For the Illinois Indians, ef. Father 
Dablon, Relation 1670-72, vol, 5, p. 215, and Father Marquette, 1669-70, vol. 
54, p. 187. 

“These presents were gifts, which, according to Indian custom, were ex- 
changed by both parties to all important negotiations. 

“Relation 1648-49, vol. 33, p. 225. 
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According to Father Brébeuf the Hurons believed that the 
god residing in the sun was Iouskeha.** This god, though born 
on earth, was the son of a goddess. Father Brébeuf narrates 
two myths concerning his birth. Both are the same in sub- 
stance, so we will content ourselves with the following one, 
which is the more complete of the two.* 


**They recognize as the head of their nation a certain woman whom 
they call Aataentsic who fell among them, they say, from Heaven. . . . 
They do not agree as to the manner in which this fortunate descent 
occurred. Some say that one day as she was working in her field, she 
perceived a bear; her dog began to pursue it, and she followed. The 
bear seeing himself closely pressed, and seeking only to escape the 
teeth of the dog, fell by accident into a hole, and the dog fell in after 
him. 

‘*Aataentsic having approached this precipice and finding that 
neither the bear nor the dog were any longer to be seen, was so af- 
fected that she threw herself into the hole also. Nevertheless, her 
fall happened to be more favorable than she had supposed. She fell 
into the waters, thus escaping injury although she was with child,— 
after which, the waters having dried up little by little, the earth 
appeared and became habitable. 

‘‘Others attribute this fall to another cause, which seems to have 
some relation to the case of Adam, but falsehood makes up the greater 
part of it. They say that the husband of Aataensic being very sick, 
dreamed that it was necessary to cut down a certain tree from which 
those who abode in heaven obtained their food; and that as soon as 
he ate of the fruit, he would be immediately healed. 

‘* Aataentsic, knowing the desire of her husand, takes his axe, and 
goes away with the resolution not to make iv trips of it. She had 
no sooner dealt the first blow, than the tree at once split almost under 
her feet and fell to the earth; whereupon she was so astonished that, 
after carrying the news to her husband, she returned and threw her- 
self after it. She falls very gently on an island built by the animals 
on the back of a turtle. 

‘*Some time after, as she was with child when she fell, she was 
delivered of a daughter, who almost immediately became pregnant. 
If you ask them how, you puzzle them very much. . . . She brought 
forth two boys Tawiscaron and Iouskeha.”’ 


“Relation 1636, vol. 10, p. 135. See also Relation 1666-67, vol. 5, p. 261. 
* Ibid., p. 127. The other account is given in Relation 1635, vol. 8, p. 117. 
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The latter, when they grew up, quarreled; Iouskeha using 
as his weapons the horns of a stag, while his brother ‘‘con- 
tented himself with some fruits of the wild rosebush,’’ think- 
ing that with these he would be victorious. ‘‘ But it happened 
quite differently from what he had expected; and Iouskeha, 
on the contrary, struck him so rude a blow on the side, that the 
blood came forth abundantly. This poor wretch immediately 
fled, and from his blood with which the land was sprinkled, 
certain stones sprang up, like those we employ in France to 
fire a gun—which the savages call to-day Tawiscars from the 
name of this unfortunate. His brother pursued him and 
finished him.’’ 


That Iouskeha is heaven-born is pretty clearly expressed 
in this myth. His qualities are well defined in the Relations. 
Both he and his mother are thought to resemble human beings 
in many ways, but there is a marked distinction between them 
and men. Thus, Father Brébeuf says :*° 


‘‘This god and goddess live like themselves (the Indians), but 
without famine; make feasts as they do, are lustful as they; in short, 
they imagine them exactly like themselves. And still, though they 
make them human, and corporeal, they seem, nevertheless, to attribute 
to them a certain immensity in all places.’’ 


Of the two Iouskeha is held in the highest esteem by the 
Hurons. He is called the Master of Life, the Ruler of the 
earth, and animals, and is usually considered the friend and 
benefactor of mankind while his mother is thought to be unfa- 
vorable. Father Brébeuf says :** 


‘*This Iouskeha has care of the living and the things that concern 
life, and consequently they say that he is good. Aataentsic has care 
of souls, and because they believe that she makes men die, they say 
that she is wicked.’’ 


So important was this deity in the estimation of the 
Hurons, that even the fruits of the field were brought to ma- 
turity by him. ‘‘If they see their fields verdant in spring, if 
they reap good and abundant harvests, and if their cabins are 

* Relation 1635, vol. 8, p. 119. ew 


*Thid:, p, 317. 
* Brébeuf, Relation 1636, vol. 10, p. 137. 
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crammed with ears of corn, they owe it to Iouskeha.’”s 
Hence, he is the reproductive, rejuvenating power in nature, 
and any doubt that he is the personification of the sun is dis- 
peiled by this belief of the Indians. They who observe the 
effects of the sun on their crops, could not be mistaken in 
ascribing these effects to the sun. Lalemant tells us, that he 
was thought to have brought forth the rivers, lakes, and seas ;* 
and that he was master of the animals, and the cause of suc- 
cess in hunting.*? There is no doubt, then, of the position 
which this deity held among the Hurons. Master of life, ben- 
efactor of men, he seems at times to emerge from the great 
mass of manitous, and enjoy the dignity of a supreme god 
among these people. But this supremacy was not such as to 
warrant the conclusion that he ever came to be worshipped 
to the exclusion of the other manitous. They were worshipped 
with him, and while they did not possess all of his qualities, 
he cannot be said to have transplanted them in popular regard. 

The Hurons were accustomed to call Iouskeha by another 
name, Agreskoui.*! Under this name he preserved the same 
characteristics and equal importance.t? Among the Iroquois 
the same god was worshipped under both names, and the myths 
in which he figures are open to the same interpretation and 
ascribe to him the same power and gifts. 

The Iroquois, however, have another name, Tharonhya- 
wakon, which they apply to a mythical deity, who seems to be 
identical with Iouskeha. This identity is insisted upon by 
Mr. Brinton,** and seems to be borne out by the accounts of 
both given in the ‘‘Relations.’’ All the attributes ascribed 
by the Hurons to Iouskeha are applied by the Iroquois to 
Tharonyawakon. 

‘ather Bruyas calls him the great god of the Iroquois ;** 
and according to Father Carheil*® he was acknowledged and 
obeyed as the great master of their lives, and the chief of the 
spirits, who appear to men in sleep. 

"Relation 1640, vol. 20, pp. 27 and 31. _ 

®” Ibid. 

“Father Jean de Lamberville in Relation 1672-3, vol. 57, p. 97. 

“Father Paul Ragueneau, Relation 1647-48, vol. 33, p. 225. 

“Myths of the New World,” p. 204. 


* Relation 1669-70, vol. 58, p. 253. 
© Ibid., p. 65. 
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Among the Algonkins there was also a prominent deity, 
who closely resembled Iouskeha and may, with great proba- 
bility, be called the counterpart of that god. Commonly known 
as Manabozzho, he also bore among others the following names, 
Manabush, Michabou, Minabosho, Missibizi, Nanibozhu, and 
Messou. 

Father Allouez*® says the Ottawas saw him in their dreams 
at times as a ‘‘fabulous animal.’’ They thought he was a 
great spirit, and offered him sacrifice in order to obtain a 
good sturgeon fishing. He was also, according to Father 
Dablon,** the ‘‘god of the water,’’ and according to Father 
Allouez the creator of the earth.** Father Le Jeune says the 
Montagnais did not consider him the creator, but rather the 
restorer of the earth after it had been destroyed by a flood; 
but that he was the benefactor, and friend of mankind, is 
attested by both missionaries. The Montagnais myth recorded 
by Father Allouez is the following: 

It seems that Messou going one day to the chase with his 
lynxes, which he used instead of dogs, lost them in a great 
lake. ‘‘The Messou seeking them everywhere was told by a 
bird that it had seen them in the midst of this lake. He went 
to get them out, but the lake overflowed, covering the earth 
and swallowing up the world. The Massou, very much aston- 
ished, sent a raven in search of a little piece of ground, with 
which to rebuild this element (the earth), but he could not 
find any. He made an otter descend into the abyss of waters, 
but it could not bring back any. At last he sent a muskrat 
which brought back a little morsel, and the Messou used this 
to rebuild this earth, which we inhabit. 

‘‘He shot arrows into the trunks of trees, thus forming 
branches. He performed a thousand other wonders, avenged 
himself upon those who had detained his lynxes, and married 
a muskrat by whom he had children who have repeopled this 
world.’? That the Montagnais believed him to be the master 
and lord of the earth seems to be the natural conclusion from 
this myth. He was also the Master of Life among the Algon- 


“ Relation 1666-67, vol. 50. p. 289. 
“ Relation 1669-70, vol. 54, pp. 155-157. 
“Relation 1669-70, vol. 53, p. 155. 
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kins, and had even gone so far at one time, according to Father 
Le Jeune,*® as to bestow upon men the gift of immortality, 
which was lost in a curious way. 

It seems ‘‘that a certain savage received from Messou the 
gift of immortality in a little package, with a strict injunction 
not to open it. While he kept it closed, he was immortal, but 
his wife being curious and incredulous, wished to see what was 
inside this present; she opened it, the gift flew away, and since 
then the savages have been subject to death.’’ 

Like Iouskeha, Manabozho was also considered the master 
or ruler of all animals. Father Le Jeune gives us this infor- 
mation:*® ‘‘They also say, that all animals of every species 
have an elder brother who is, as it were, the source and origin 
of all individuals, and this elder brother is wonderfully great 
and powerful. . . . Now these elders of all the animals are the 
juniors of Messou.’’ Without going farther into the charac- 
teristics of this Algonkin deity, we have enough to establish 
a pretty clear case of identity between him and Agreskoui. 
It is true, that we have no explicit statement in the ‘‘Rela- 
tions’’ that he is the sun as we have in the ease of Iouskeha, 
but the similarity of function and power is so striking as to 
permit scarcely any other conclusion. 

In any case, the characteristics of these three important 
gods are such as to exclude the belief in the minds of the In- 
dians that they were deceased ancestors. Nowhere do we find 
the belief recorded by the Jesuits that they come from human 
parents, though the Indian mind ascribed to them many human 
qualities. A study of all the other gods of our tribes would 
lead to a like result, but since their gods were as numerous 
almost as were the Indians themselves and were essentially 
the same, our examination of these more prominent deities is 
sufficient to give us a knowledge of the concept of the deity 
existing among the Algonkin, Huron and Iroquois people. 

With this we bring to a close our study, all too brief and im- 
perfect, of Indian religion. As was said in the beginning, 
the intention was not to make a complete synthesis, but rather 
by touching upon the more important phases, to give in outline 


“Relation 1634, vol. 6, p. 159. 
© Tbid. 
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a sketch of Indian belief in the supernatural. We have seen 
that there was a widespread belief in the superior being among 
our tribes. These beings were called manitous and okis, some 
of which were considered at times, but not always, hostile 
to men, while others were usually good, kind benefactors of 
men. When one of these appeared to an invalid in sleep, he 
assumed some definite animate or inanimate form, and the 
latter then became the totem of the individual. 

The clan and sex had likewise peculiar totems, but how the 
latter were acquired we have been unable to discover, and are 
thus—as are all who attempt to account for this phenomenon— 
committed to conjecture. 

That there was a widespread animal worship among these 
tribes is clearly expressed in the ‘‘Relations.’’ With it we 
find what appears at first sight to be a worship of inanimate 
objects, but our conclusion that not the animal or inanimate 
object was worshipped for itself, but rather the manitou or 
symbolized or dwelling in them, seems to be the most natural. 
Sacrifices of tobacco, food, animals and even of men were the 
chief means chosen by the Indians to placate and propitiate 
the manitous. But unlike the higher religions, we find no or- 
ganized priesthood general among the tribes, and this too, 
despite the fact that religion in its origin has been accredited 
to the priestly class. We do not seek to account for this 
break, but leave the fact for what it is worth to those who have 
declared that all religion has originated in the arts and trick- 
ery of the priest. 

The immortality of the soul is undoubtedly one of the 
strong convictions of our Indians. With it went veneration 
for the dead, who were assisted after death by the same gifts 
which they enjoyed during life. But this veneration was 
never a worship in the strict sense. No ancestor-worship in 
any sense can be said to have existed among our tribes. Their 
chief gods were certainly not deceased ancestors, but were 
born of parents who came from another and higher world. 

Wituiam B. Martin. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


L’Enfance Coupable. Par Henri Joly, de l’Institut. Paris: Le- 
coffre, 1904. 8°, pp. 222. 

Les Enfants Mal Elevés, étude psychologique, anecdotique et pra- 
tique. Par Fernand Nicolay, avocat 4 la Cour de Paris, 23d edi- 
tion. Perrin, 1904. 8°, pp. 530. 


M. Joly is favorably known as the author of more than one work 
on social psychology. His ‘‘ Psychologie des Saints’’ received a flat- 
tering welcome; at the other end of the social scale his ‘‘ Corruption 
de nos Institutions’’ is one of the most suggestive books of the year. 
He is president of the ‘‘Société d’Economie Sociale’’ and of the 
**Société Générale des Prisons,’’ which is equivalent to saying that 
no one is better equipped to speak of the actual conditions of youth- 
ful morality in France. His observations are personal, made at first 
hand in the workshop, in the correctional institutions, the prisons, 
and wherever French youth is found in numbers along the border 
line of manhood. The chapters of the book deal successively with the 
actual conditions of wayward youth in France, bad example, relapses, 
first steps in crime, the hardening of criminal habits, suicide, different 
kinds of crimes, possible uplifting of the fallen youth. The author 
of ‘‘La France Criminelle’’ has written a book at once actual and 
suggestive, learned and moving, a book that every educator, Catholic 
or Protestant, should read and ponder. The conclusion of it all is 
written on p. 33: ‘‘The moralists of every age, with the exception of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, agree that the child cannot grow up without 
constant surveillance; that, however well nature may equip all youth 
with the rude elements of the moral man, the actual structure of 
morality is built up and maintained by education.’’ 

Quite in the same spirit M. Fernand Nicolay, whose admirable 
‘*Histoire des Croyances’’ we lately noticed (BULLETIN, October, 
1903, pp. 522-525), has written a sociological study on badly educated 
children. He treats of faulty methods of domestic education, of 
proper and improper uses of authority and correction, of the child- 
features as index of character, and gives us some bold portraits of 
wrongly-educated children. Next he deals with certain fundamentals 
—the influence of ‘‘gaieté’’ or ‘‘sunshininess,’’ the child-idea of 
happiness, education in the cradle, the chief defects of children. 
Anecdotes of ‘‘enfants terribles’’ illustrate his own observations and 
the experience of all educators. Love, paternal and filial, back-biting, 
the legal responsibility of parents and children, heredity, precocity, 
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hypnotism, a brief comparison of some educational systems, and the 
peculiar fact that children in turn educate their parents, give abun- 
dant subject-matter for the concluding chapters of a book that yields 
to none of its kind in interest and usefulness. Teachers of every 
degree can read it with equal pleasure and profit. The mere fact 
that it has reached a twenty-third edition is proof that it has long 
since taken place among the ‘‘little classics’? of modern pedagogy. 
THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Jean Bertaut, abbé d’Aulnay, premier aumonier de la reine, évéque 
de Séez (1552-1611). Par l’abbé Georges Grente. Paris: Lecof- 
fre, 1903. 8°, pp. xv-+438. 

How few of those who know fairly well the history of French 
literature have more than heard the name of Jean Bertaut! And yet 
he is the hyphen that binds the age of Ronsard to that of Malherbe. 
He was not of the immortal race of word-sculptors who fashioned 
the French tongue into shapes of classical perfection, but he was at 
least one of those vigorous artists who rough-hewed the original block 
and half-freed from its prison the captive masterpiece. Bertaut was 
a Normand, of Caen, and rose, first by the favor of the de Matignon 
family and later by that of Henri III, to a position at the court which 
was confirmed to him by Henri IV. In 1606 the latter made him 
bishop of Séez in his native Normandy, a modest see, not over-agree- 
able to many of the young abbés who courted the king’s favor. 


Beati qui habitant urbes 
Exceptis Lucon, Séez, et Maillezais 


was the ecclesiastical rating of this small see. But Bertaut took his 
nomination seriously, resided in his see, and contributed by his ser- 
mons to raise the dignity of the art of preaching and to defend the 
Catholic faith against the agents of French Calvinism. These were 
the cruel days of the Ligue, of the assassination of the Guises, Henri 
III and Henri IV. 


Bertaut was a courtier and a poet, the friend and protégé of 
powerful aristocratic ladies, a singer of sweet and tender verses 
modelled on the taste and form of the reigning Petrarchism. He 
was for a time the favorite writer of madrigals, ‘‘ballets,’’ sonnets 
and other slight and frivolous concetti that had been growing popular 
in France since the beginning of the sixteenth century, an age in 
which that land lay completely under the artistic spell of Italy. The 
Abbé Grente has shown that all this worldly literature was produced 
before Bertaut was made a bishop, and even before he was ordained 
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priest. Bertaut wrote a lengthy poem of an epic character on St. 
Louis, an historico-romantic poem entitled ‘‘Trimandre,’’ a poem on 
the baptism of the Dauphin entitled ‘‘Pannarrette,’’ and several 
panegyrics in verse on notable persons of his time. These writings 
are marked by grace and elegance of expression. They are also dis- 
figured by excessive use of antithesis, mythology, abstractions, and 
allegory. The prevailing bad taste of his time shows itself in a lack 
of sobriety, measure and lofty inspiration. His ‘‘chansons’’ were 
long popular in France, and until the Revolution held a place of 
honor in the popular collections of poetry. Bertaut’s genius was 
markedly lyrical. Byron and Lamartine descend from him and more 
than once Alfred de Musset recalls this ancient singer of the woes and 
sorrows of the soul. His imagination is a Christian one, and is there- 
fore easily tinged with melancholy; he falls easily into a moralizing 
strain. All his mature poems take on a delicate coloring. There is 
in Bertaut at once something of Lovelace and of Young. He was 
preéminently a man of letters and a ‘‘gentleman of Franee’’ in the 
Valois régime. The society of Paris adored him, and for once forgot 
to slander—the best evidence of a virtue and moral superiority that 
his contemporaries took pleasure in recognizing. He was no mean 
orator at a time when St. Francis de Sales, du Vair, Cospeau, Coef- 
feteau and other esteemed orators flourished. He translated into 
French the three books of St. Ambrose ‘‘On Virgins’’ and the second 
book of the Eneid. In translation he is not an Amyot, but he renders 
his authors with spirit and grace. 

M. l’Abbé Grente has made a very charming book concerning this 
meritorious ecclesiastic. He has put him back in his own ‘‘milieu,”’ 
rearranged the surrounding, political, social and literary, drawn copi- 
ously from the works of Bertaut, made clear the influences which 
affected his mental growth, and set forth dispassionately the good and 
the evil, as the documents show them. The bishop of Séez must 
henceforth be studied in this book that is a notable contribution to 
the history of French literature. The author gives proof in every 
chapter that he possesses high literary gifts and virtues—good taste, 
delicacy of sentiment, penetration and moderation. Without mean- 
ing it, perhaps, he has illustrated very vividly some of the conditions 
that brought about the ruin of the Church in France. 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 
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Quelques Motifs D’Espérer. Par 1’Abbé Félix Klein, Professeur 
a l'Institut Catholique de Paris. Paris: Lecoffre, 1903. 8°, pp. 
x+297. 

We owe to the facile pen of the abbé Félix Klein another volume 
of his interesting discourses and essays. They are chiefly of a politico- 
social character and tendency, although here and there are interspersed 
several papers of a literary and artistic nature. The Abbé Klein intro- 
duces us to the Catholic Association of French Youth, to its meetings, 
organs, plans and hopes. The essay on the Gospel in our modern 
society and that on the renovation of ecclesiastical studies are of 
immediate importance. Pére Gratry, the Youth of Taine, the Cath- 
olic Renaissance in England, and the Relations of Anglicans and 
Roman Catholics, show us the best side of the mind and the heart of 
the Abbé Klein. In the essays on Ruskin and ‘‘La Religion de la 
Beauté’’ and on Catholic Art the doctrine is very timely and will 
please all those who think the time has come for an improvement in 
our ecclesiastical architecture. Two essays on the art of writing and 
teaching will be read with profit by all instructors of youth. The 
Abbé Klein criticizes the social thesis of M. Paul Bourget in his 
famous novel ‘‘L’Etape.’’ Two concluding essays entitled ‘‘Sicut 
Agnos’’ and ‘‘Fils de Lumiére et de Progrés’’ present the program 
of conciliation, patience, and personal earnestness in the development 
of the gospel-spirit, that characterize M. Klein and the noble band 
of young priests and young laymen who have learned from him, and 
from professors like him, never to despair of the mighty nation of 
France. Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Journal de Mme. de Cazenove d’Arlens (Février-Avril, 1803), 
publié pour la Société d’histoire contemporaine. Par A. De 
Cazenove. Paris: Picard, 1903. 8°, pp. xxxvi+169. 

Correspondence de Le Coz, évéque constitutionnel d’Ile-et-Vilaine 
et archévéque de Besangon, publiée pour la Société d’histoire con- 
temporaine. Par le P. Roussel, de 1’Oratoire. Paris: Picard, 


1903. Tome II, 8°, pp. xv-+-520. 


1. The Journal of a Swiss Protestant lady, Mme. de Cazenove 
d’Arlens, kept during the winter of 1803 at Paris, furnishes an inter- 
esting portrait of life and manners in that gay capital during the 
First Consulate. A number of the principal historical personages 
of the time are brought before us, sketched ‘‘sur le vif,’’—Mme. de 
Staél, Talleyrand, Lafayette, and other less known but socially active 
people of the time. The point of view of Mnre. de Cazenove is quite 
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English and Genevese; nevertheless, she can rise above her inherited 
prejudices and pay tribute to the good that she sees about her. Very 
interesting are the pages that she devotes to the good Abbé Sicard, 
the inventor of a successful method for the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb. She tells us that Bonaparte was already looked upon as 
a most despotic sovereign; that he was equally detested and feared 
while he was served in the basest possible manner. ‘‘ Quelle nation?’’ 
she says ‘‘I] fallait cette main de fer pour vous conduire, Messieurs 
les Franeais!’’ We learn from her pages that while Talleyrand was 
in America he was interested in the speculations of the famous Hol- 
land Land Company, principally through a relative of the writer. 
The town of Cazenovia, in the state of New York, vouches for the 
historicity of this incident. 

2. We have already noticed in the BULLETIN (January, 1902) 
the first volume of the Correspondance of Le Coz, formerly Con- 
stitutional bishop in Brittany, and afterward one of the bishops 
presented to the Pope by Napoleon on the occasion of the signing of 
the Concordat. The second volume is now before us. It contains 
some two hundred and thirty-three letters from 1802 to April, 1815, 
the time of his death. These letters were frequently directed to the 
public authorities such as the Pope and the Emperor, Cardinal Cap- 
rara, Portalis and Lanjuinais, to the mayors and to the parish priests 
of his diocese, to provincial prefects and bishops. Very instructive 
are several letters that remain of the correspondence of Le Coz with 
Grégoire, the famous constitutional bishop. There is also a very 
curious letter to the savant Anquetil-Duperron. Considerable light 
is thrown by this correspondence on the practical workings of the 
Concordat in a great French diocese in the years that immediately 
followed its proclamation. It is also very clear that up to his death 
Le Coz remained a very stubborn Gallican in his principles, although 
the language of his letters to the Pope is quite correct. This volume 
is calculated to interest profoundly all who care for the history of 
France during the era of reconciliation with the Papacy and Cath- 
olicism that followed the signing of the Concordat. Even in the hands 
of such men as Le Coz and Portalis, and in the first flush of Napoleon’s 
satisfaction with his work, the Concordat was difficult of execution in 
a multitude of details, and could only be made the basis of religious 
peace and harmony by the personal good-will and mutual codperation 
of the ministers of religion and the officers of the government. 

THomas J. SHAHAN. 
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The Elements of International Law, with an account of its origin, 
sources, and historical development. By George B. Davis. <A 
new and revised edition. New York: Harpers, 1903. 8°, pp. 612. 


We have in this volume a text-book for students, principally the 
undergraduate students of American colleges and law-schools. Illus- 
trative cases are abundantly cited, and the student is constantly re- 
ferred to the exhaustive Digest of the International Law of Dr. 
Francis Wharton as well as to the Cases in International Law pre- 
pared by Professor Freeman Snow, of Harvard University. The 
standard works in English of Phillimore, Hall, Woolsey and Law- 
rence, those of Calvo and Pradier-Fodéré in French, and Holtzendoff 
in German, are also recommended for purposes of comparison and 
reference. After a chapter on the definition and history of the Inter- 
national Law, follows a description of states and their essential attri- 
butes (sovereignty, government, territory), an account of perfect and 
imperfect rights, comity and ceremonial, of national character (citi- 
zenship, naturalization, expatriation, domicile), of extradition, and 
of private international law. Other chapters deal with the right of 
legation (ambassadors, public ministers, consuls, consular jurisdic- 
tion), treaties and conventions (their execution, ratification and inter- 
pretation), the conflict of international rights (adjustment of dis- 
putes, mediation, arbitration, retorsion, reprisals, pacific blockade), 
war (declaration, effects, rules of war, maritime war), maritime 
capture (prizes, jurisdiction, and procedure of prize-courts). Neu- 
trality, contraband of war, blockade, and the right of search form the 
subject-matter of the concluding chapters. By way of appendix are 
added the Instructions of Professor Francis Lieber for the govern- 
ment of the Armies of the United States in the Field, the Geneva 
Convention for the Amelioration of the Condition of the Sick and 
Wounded of Armies in the Field, the Declaration of Paris, the 
Declaration of St. Petersburg, the resolutions of the International 
Peace Conference at The Hague, and the Laws of War on Land. On 
pp. 13-16 Mr. Davis treats of the papacy as one of the main sources 
of International Law in the Middle Ages; most of what he says is 
correct. We cannot admit, however, that its authority was more 
frequently abused for ambition than exercised for justice (p. 14). 
The Protestant writer Ancillon (Tableau des Revolutions, I, pp. 79, 
106) says that ‘‘during the Middle Ages, when there was no social 
order, the Papacy, alone perhaps, saved Europe from total barbarism. 
... It was a supreme tribunal erected in the midst of anarchy.”’ 
We feel sure that if Mr. Davis read the noble work of James Balmés 
on European Civilization, or the ‘‘Ages of Faith’’ of Kenelm Digby, 
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or even fully perused all the pieces of some one of the great mediaeval 
arbitrations, he would think and write differently. The favorable 
opinion of Boehmer, the editor of the Regesta of the medieval em- 
perors, is well known. Mr. Davis cites Lawrence (p. 15): ‘‘In an 
age of force he (the pope) introduced into the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes principles of humanity and justice, and had the Roman 
Curia always acted upon the principles it invariably professed, its 
existence as a great court of international appeal would have been an 
unmixed benefit.’’ Because individual agents of the papacy may at 
times have been selfish and unjust, it would be eminently unfair to 
blame the papacy itself for such conduct; it must at all times rely 
upon men to execute its will. The marvel is that so seldom has it 
been badly served, given the temptations and the passions roused by 
the larger political difficulties. We regret to notice the omission in the 
‘‘literature’’ (p. xxiv) of the work of Perrin, L’Ordre International, 
Paris, 1888. Otherwise, this is a very useful and even timely book, 
not only to students of law, but to all who would understand the 
manifold relations of our government with the other governments of 
the world. THomas J. SHAHAN. 


The Inner Life of the Soul. By S. L. Emery. New York: Long- 

mans, 1903. 8°, pp. 269. 

A strong practical work of Catholic devotion is always a welcome 
addition to our Catholic literature. It offers new food for the soul. 
It is a new voice protesting effectively against the unfair charge that 
Catholicism is but another name for formalism. Of the books pro- 
ceeding from Catholic authors the vast majority are intellectual 
rather than spiritual. We need, of course, books of merit that appeal 
to the mind, but we also need well-written books that appeal to the 
heart. 

To this latter class, it is a pleasure to note, belongs the modest 
volume entitled the ‘‘Inner Life of the Soul.’’ It is a work of which 
we Catholics in America may be proud; for in American Catholic 
literature we have but few devotional works that combine common- 
sense piety with literary excellence. The author of this book writes 
with a distinctively literary flavor and shows a ready command of 
pure limpid diction that flows on in charming freshness like a crystal 
stream through a grassy meadow. Nor is genuine poetic talent lack- 
ing. To this literary style is added an enthusiasm for the life of 
loving union with God that bursts upward like a flame, yet at the 
same time is tempered with discretion that is truly Catholic. How 
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dear to the author’s heart is the subject which gave form to the book 
is revealed in the beautiful dedicatory stanza. 
* As a bright flame, and like unto the wind, 
Come from the heights of heaven, O God the Holy Ghost! 
Touch Thou my tongue with fire, guide Thou my feeble pen, 
Make my heart strong, then when I need Thee most, 


Help me to write of Thee, teach me to speak of Thee, 
Let me lead souls to Thee, O God the Holy Ghost! ” 


The flowering of Catholic faith in the loving communion of the 
soul with God, the sweetness, the strength, the consolation that it 
engenders, all this the author seeks to set forth in a series of short 
meditations inspired by the succeeding Sundays and festivals of the 
ecclesiastical year. In the opening meditation, bearing the same title 
as the book, a lofty flight is taken which is maintained unbroken to 
the end. There is freshness, vigor, variety, enthusiasm on every page. 
The author, a convert of long standing, has known how to enhance the 
worth of the volume by bringing forth treasures old and new. Choice 
thoughts, culled with loving care and fine discrimination from St. 
Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Francis de Sales, St. Teresa, St. John of 
the Cross, Fenelon, Bossuet, are mingled with judicious citations from 
the writings of Fr. Faber, Bishop Gay, Cardinal Manning, Cardinal 
Newman and many others. Above all, the genial hopeful piety of 
Fr. Faber and of St. Francis de Sales pervades the work like a deli- 
cious perfume. There is no trace here of conventional cant, of 
thoughts flippantly thrown off, no trace even of fanciful exaggeration 
so common to books of devotion, but everywhere solid common-sense 
piety, the fruit of serious mature deliberation. It is easy to discern 
in the sober spirituality of the work the utterance of a soul tried in 
spiritual conflict, tempered in the fire of life’s crosses and afflictions, 
and withal coming forth with Catholic faith, hope and love, renewed 
and welded into greater firmness. Of pessimism there is not a trace. 
How gently satirical the author can be, the following passage shows. 

“We are living in a time of peculiar publicity. A man’s house is no longer 
his castle. An army of reporters invades and the sayings and doings of the 
family life are dragged forth to the eye of day and paraded in the newspapers. 
So far has the evil gone that people seem to have a sort of hungry craving to 
behold themselves in print; and long lists of names and descriptions of dresses 
appear after a wedding or a party like the names of the rescued on a burnt 
steamship or of the heroes returning wounded from the seat of war. A continual 


feast is spread for vanity and self-conceit, while envy lurks in the shadow, and 
carping criticism whispers at the door. (P. 191.) 


Of the wonderful family union pervading the fecundity of the 
Catholic Church we read: 
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“Therefore she binds all nations into one. Happy, indeed, are the eyes that 
see the things which we see! Look at the family life in the Catholic Church 
everywhere, not the family as divided into separate households, but the one, 
united, world-wide family of the household of the faith, bound by its marvellous 
strong tie everywhere to the centre of its unity. God’s chosen representatives 
of His own divine paternity, Christ’s own vicar and vicegerent, the Holy Spirit’s 
mouthpiece, the Pope at Rome. Amor Roma: beautiful and holy anagram! 
Rome rhymes with home, and all roads lead there. Jew and Gentile, bond and 
free, black and white, rich and poor, flock to the bosom of the Catholic Church 
and call her mother; new converts meet her sons and daughters, and declare that 
they find themselves each among his own people in his Father’s house. Over 
and again, as on the first Pentecost, men enter into the true fold, and stand there 
in rapturous amazement, saying: How hear we every man our own tongue 
wherein we were born! For every tongue beneath the sky belongs to her; and 
each of us hears, in her musical accents, his mother’s voice.” (Pp. 195-196.) 


Of Catholic devotion to the blessed Mother of God, the author 
finely says: 


“How can we explain to a Protestant that we love our Mother! How can 
we explain this spiritual love to the material world! She that bore Jesus Christ 
on her bosom and cradeled Him in her arms; she that fed Him, and kissed Him, 
and felt His baby kisses on her lips—where is she now? what does she? Ask 
the doubter this. She that stood beside the cross and beheld the risen Jesus, 
and watched Him go up to heaven, and saw the cloud receive Him from her 
sight,—where is she now? what does she? Has she no love and no prayers for 
us, for whom her Jesus died? And if you could do for your mother what Jesus 
can do for His Mother, what would you do, O doubter, O questioner, O caviller, 
O unbeliever in the love of God and man for Mary, the true Mother of the God- 
man, Jesus Christ?” (P. 129.) 


Here is one of the anecdotes with which the work is embellished: 


“Tt is told of St. Peter Favre that he was once asked by a certain nobleman 
to give him some short method or rule for his spiritual life; and although St. 
Peter Favre seems to have had an extraordinary flow of thought and language, 
his attempt was made in these few words; none others were needed. 

“*T would suggest to you nothing more than this,’ he said, ‘to repeat fre 
quently in your heart:— 


‘Christ poor and I rich; 

‘Christ fasting and I full; 

‘Christ naked and I clad; 

‘Christ suffering, and I living in enjoyment.’ 
Having said this, he was silent.” (P. 62.) 


The work abounds in excellent passages like these. Particularly 
fine are the meditations, ‘‘The Mystery of Pain,’’ ‘‘The Wedding 
Feast,’’ ‘‘Our Lady of Joy,’’ ‘‘Peace in Pain,’’ ‘‘Bide Thou Thy 
Time,’’ ‘‘Dark Days,’’ ‘‘Jerusalem,’’ ‘‘ Vision of Peace,’’ ‘‘The Sym- 
pathy of the Saints,’’ ‘‘A Royal Giver,’’ ‘‘Never Alone,’’ ‘‘ Noblesse 
Oblige.’’ 

A noteworthy feature of the work is its adaptability to profitable 
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use by souls in different walks of life. The priest may find in its 
pages interesting subjects for short meditation. The nun in the 
cloister may draw from it inspiration and renewed fervor. It will 
come most welcome to the pious laity who are more eager than is often 
thought for sober works of devotion. No better work could be put in 
the hands of non-Catholics who may feel themselves drawn to the 
Church, and who would fain learn something of its inner life and 
spirit. 

In every way worthy of its contents is the make-up of the book— 
its fine quality of paper, beautiful type, and tasteful binding. Noth- 
ing in short is lacking to make it an attractive, readable and highly 
useful volume. CHARLES F’, AIKEN. 


The Administration of Dependencies. A Study of the Evolu- 
tion of the Federal Empire, with special reference to American 
Colonial Problems. By Alpheus H. Snow. New York: Putnam, 
1902. 8°, pp. 619. 


With a hope of diminishing the chances of war Sir. George Corne- 
wall Lewis wrote more than sixty years ago an essay ‘‘On the Govern- 
ment of Dependencies.’’ In that scholarly work the author examines 
the nature as well as the form of a sovereign government and the 
extent of its authority over the persons directly subject to it. He 
likewise discusses international morality and the relations of a domi- 
nant and a dependent community. His essay also defines and de- 
scribes dependencies; tells how they may be acquired, and considers 
as well the advantages and disadvantages to the dependent as to the 
dominant country. Since the publication of that work a considerable 
body of literature has appeared upon this branch of political science, 
not the least notable contribution to which is the treatise of Mr. Snow. 

Though this author, as we learn from his preface, does not claim 
for his undertaking any motive so praiseworthy as a desire to lessen 
the frequency of war, yet the results of his researches are entitled 
to respectful consideration. In the following words Mr. Snow can- 
didly states at the outset the precise object of his investigation: 
‘‘Believing that the authors of the Constitution, in framing that in- 
strument, almost simultaneously with the enactment, by the American 
Congress, of an ordinance for the administration of the Northwest 
Territory as a dependency of the American Union, must have in- 
tended the only clause on this subject to express the true principles 
of the administration of dependencies, as they believed them to be, I 
attempted to ascertain the correctness of this belief.’’ 
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With an understanding of a familiar constitutional provision dif- 
fering not a little from received opinions the author entered upon 
researches which to his mind confirm his original belief. About this 
species of inquiry there is something of the character of the time- 
honored method employed by those who endeavor to estimate the 
merits of party controversies by first taking sides, and then reading 
to support the theory which they have adopted. Even if a similar 
mode of investigation has brought Mr. Snow to just conclusions, it is 
but little in harmony with present methods of historical research. 
While an inquiry thus begun may not commend itself to either stu- 
dents or statesmen, both must appreciate the undoubted merits of this 
book, and admire the ability of the advocate, for it is in this character, 
as it seems to us, that the author is chiefly to be regarded. 

‘*The Congress shall have power to make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the Territory and other property belonging to 
the United States.’’ In this provision of our fundamental law Mr. 
Snow finds expressed the true principles of the administration of 
dependencies in a Federal empire. This term, as explained in one of 
his final chapters, comprehends the United States and their depend- 
encies, and that empire is governed by the American Union as the 
imperial state, of which the powers are not unlimited but dispositive 
and somewhat judicial. To the legislative branch the author would 
give a superintendence and intrust the executive department of gov- 
ernment with the actual administration of dependencies. Yet even in 
this arrangement he perceives serious objections. Among them are 
mentioned ignorance of conditions in the dependencies, and want of 
capacity in the President for collecting and digesting facts. The 
Executive, it is pointed out, could engage the services of expert in- 
vestigators, who would be free to apply themselves continuously to 
their work. This, it is true, would approach a solution of the prob- 
lem, but the supposition that a score, or even a half dozen desirable 
appointments would be placed beyond the reach of the spoilsmen is 
searcely justified by the teaching of American history during the last 
two generations. Experts familiar with the language, the history, 
the institutions and the prejudices of distant and different races 
would be valuable assistants to a President who continued to esteem, 
even after election, the homely virtue of merit. But why might it 
not happen in the whirligig of time that an efficient and proved heads- 
man would be invited to preside over the Civil Service Commission 
itself? Nor is it seriously to be expected that an officer will qualify 
himself for the duties of an office of which he may at any moment be 
relieved. He will become fairly familiar with the requirements, but 
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neither observation nor reflection will encourage him to attain to ex- 
pert knowledge. The author’s suggestion of a corps of highly trained 
officials implies among us the existence of a sort of British civil service, 
but, in the opinion of many, that point in our political development 
appears rather remote. These and kindred topics are not discussed 
in ‘‘The Administration of Dependencies.’’ By Mr. Snow they are, 
no doubt, regarded as mere details which in the attempt to execute 
would solve themselves. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of this book is comprehended in 
those chapters which discuss the issues between the colonies and the 
mother country. For an able and scholarly examination of the great 
questions of the era of the Revolution our history is greatly indebted 
to the researches of Mr. Snow. While the nature of that controversy 
is admirably set forth, it is by no means certain that the author’s 
employment of an imperial nomenclature is an unmixed advantage. 
To patriots so well informed upon the great public questions of that 
day as was Samuel Adams a few of Mr. Snow’s doctrines would, no 
doubt, have appeared somewhat novel, and nearly all, because of their 
new garb, a little changed from what they really were in 1775. The 
author’s terminology, it is true, is explained in a separate chapter, yet 
the reader can searcely avoid a feeling that in the translation from the 
language of Revolutionary times to that of modern political science 
the ideas have suffered something of a change. Then, too, the rigid 
etymological analysis of terms, so frequently employed and so much 
relied upon, must often result in giving to familiar statutes, charters 
and commissions a meaning scarcely within the contemplation of their 
authors. In a word, it is not considered professional to interpret a 
written instrument by particular phrases or even by its preamble. 
The general tenor furnishes the only reliable rule of construction. 

The book is not, as its title would lead one to expect, a history of 
the practical work of administering dependencies, but rather a his- 
tory of the theory of the relation between dominant and dependent 
countries. On that subject the volume is ample and satisfying. To 
the actual methods of colonial administration but little space is de- 
voted, and, when we consider Mr. Snow’s qualifications for preparing 
a work of that character, this is greatly to be regretted. Nevertheless, 
the observations and suggestions of the author in his chapter on 
imperial obligations are entitled at the hands of statesmen to the 
highest consideration. In many respects Mr. Snow’s book will be 
found of great value to students of American history. 


Cuas. H. McCartuy. 
CaTuoLic High ScHooL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Baptism and Christian Archzology. By Clement F. Rogers, M.A. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903. 8°, pp. iv+361. 

The object of the author’s enquiry is to examine the evidence from 
Christian Archeology as to the manner of administering the sacrament 
of Baptism during the early age of the Church. 

When was the custom introduced of baptizing by affusion? Was 
this mode of administering baptism known in primitive times, and 
if so, was it merely tolerated and exceptional; and on the other hand 
is it certain that baptism by immersion was alone the form universally 
approved? These questions substantially summarize the scope of the 
author’s enquiry. He submits to examination the various monuments 
bearing on his subject—ecatacomb paintings, early Christian sarco- 
phagi, baptismal fonts, ete.—and much to his own surprise arrives at 
the conclusion that so far from baptism by affusion being exceptional 
*‘the mass of evidence from archeology . . . witnessed to it as the 
universal practice in early ages.’’ He quotes with approval Du- 
chesne’s conviction that ‘‘the immersion whereof the ancient texts 
speak is nothing more than our affusion.’’ 

The author is familiar with the literature of his subject and con- 
ducts his enquiry judiciously. The evidence pro and con is weighed 
carefully and dispassionately. He is not always fortunate, however, 
in his selections of baptismal monuments from the catacombs. The 
fresco in St. Calixtus, Fig. 6, is a symbol of the saints in paradise 
receiving refreshment (refrigerium), and not of baptism. There is 
no doubt either that the fresco of the Passion erypt (Fig. 5) refers 
to the soldiers mocking our Lord; they wear the soldiers’ chlamys. 
The person baptizing in Fig. 2 is not clothed in a ‘‘white toga,’’ but 
in tunie and pallium—the dress of sacred personages in the catacombs. 
These minor errors do not, however, affect the argument, which is 
based on quite other considerations. The work can be recommended 
as a valuable contribution to liturgical literature. 

Maovrice M. HaAssett. 


Les Psaumes, Traduits de L’Hébreu. Par M. B. d’Eyragues. 

Paris: Lecoffre, 1904. 8°, pp. Ixiv-+425. 

This work is a direct translation of the Psalms from Hebrew into 
French. In the introduction a brief account is given of their origin, 
literary character and theology. The position taken by the author 
in his discussion of the titles may serve to indicate the general char- 
acter of the work. For translations of the Psalms are in a special 
way influenced by the translator’s opinion concerning their authen- 
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ticity and the environment in which they were written. They are 
poems composed at different intervals, by various individuals, as 
events of special interest to the author prompted. Hence, on the 
determination of the time, place and purpose of composition, depends, 
in a great measure their interpretation. 

The value of the titles for such a purpose has been much debated ; 
some have gone so far as to deny their worth entirely. M. d’Eyragues 
thinks that the Jewish tradition is so constant and explicit in support 
of the Davidic titles that ‘‘refuser toute créance 4 une somme de 
preuves si fortes serait livrer au scepticisme les points les plus solides 
et les plus lumineux de l’histoire d’Israel’’ (p. xxv). As for the rest 
of the Psalms, one should likewise accept the testimony of the titles. 
‘‘On doit accepter aussi les noms des autres psalmistes conservés par les 
titres’’ (p. xxv). He places the period in which the Psalms were writ- 
ten between the times of David and the political and religious revival 
under, Ezra and Nehemiah. 

In treating of their literary character M. d’Eyragues indicates 
some of the difficulties which confront an effort to translate into an 
Indo-European language the vivid imagery and bold metaphors of 
Semitic poetry. In the Hebrew poem the troubles of the translator 
are increased by the lack of tense modifications in the verb, the paucity 
of connecting particles and the habit of expressing the abstract in 
terms of the concrete. Jerome revised the Psalter twice, and subse- 
quently made a new translation of it. He revised the Psalter of the 
Vetus Itala about A. D. 383 and this revision is known as the Psal- 
terium Romanum. It was based on the text of the Septuagint. Fear 
of offending against the prevalent esteem in which long and constant 
use had confirmed the Vetus Itala prevented him from making many 
corrections. In his second attempt at revising it, A. D. 387-391, he 
used also the other Greek versions. Because of the early popularity 
of this version in Gaul, it obtained the name Psalterium Gallicanum. 
The Invitatory of Matins and the portions of the Psalms found in the 
Missal are taken from the Psalterium Romanum, while the rest of the 


Psalms found in the Breviary as well as those in the Vulgate, are 


from the Psalterium Gallicanum. When he later made the transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible into Latin he translated the Psalms also, 
but this translation of them has never found its way into the public 
service of the Church. 


The defects of the Psalterium Gallicanum have, of course, long 


been recognized. It was not founded immediately on the Hebrew 
but on the Greek text. The Greek version itself was defective, so 
that faults crept into it from a twofold source. In explaining the 
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Vulgate, therefore, translations made directly from the Hebrew are 
of especial service to the clergy. A few examples from the present 
one will show their utility. 

The two so-called tenses of the Hebrew language the perfect and 
the imperfect or aorist are used, according to the demands of the 
context, to express past, present or future time. The Septuagint 
Psalter usually translates the perfect as a past and the imperfect as 
a future tense. This mode of treatment passed over into the Vulgate. 
Thus the opening verse of Psalm CXXXVII begins ‘‘Confitebor tibi, 
Domine, in toto corde meo.’’ M. d’Eyragues renders it ‘‘Je te loue 
de tout mon coeur.’’ Psalm IV, ‘‘Cum invocarem exaudivit me 
Deus”’ is translated ‘‘Quand je t’appelle reponds-moi.’’ Psalm XCII 
**Dominus regnavit decorem indutus est”’ is translated ‘‘ Jahveh régne, 
Il se revét de gloire.’’ In Hebrew the indefinite subject is often not 
expressed and the verb is used in the third person of the singular 
number. The Vulgate has sometimes made the indirect object the 
subject of such a verb, thus Psalm LXXXVI, 5 ‘‘Numquid Sion 
dicet.’’ Turning to the translation we find ‘‘et 1’on dit de Sion.”’ 


Clearness is likewise added to the text where the Vulgate has trans- 
lated an adverb by a verb, or has attached the possessive pronoun to 
the noun in the genitive case although it really modifies the govern- 


ing noun. An instance of the latter is found in Psalm IV, 2. Here 
we can scarcely see any good reason for not having introduced the 
translation of the note, ‘‘Mon Dieu juste’’ into the text instead of 
“*Dieu de ma justice.’’ Thus in many cases will the translation save 
recourse to long and sometimes intricate explanations of the com- 
mentaries. 

The translator has preserved the Hebrew notation, but the place 
of each Psalm in the Vulgate is also indicated. An alphabetical index 
arranged according to the opening words of each Psalm in the Vul- 
gate would be of service; likewise a topical index to the introduction 
would be weleomed by most readers. 

Preceding every Psalm is a brief notice of the author, where it is 
possible, with an account of the circumstances suggesting its com- 
position and an outline of its purpose and contents. 

The evident familiarity of M. d’Eyragues with his subject and his 
deep insight into the language and thought with which he deals makes 
us regret that he has not seen fit to tell us how far he is willing to 
depend on the old version. But in view of the welcome to be accorded 
the work of a Catholic in this field we can well ignore defects in un- 
important details. This work furnishes us with a fuller appreciation 
of the depth and breadth of thought and feeling contained within the 
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limits of the Psalter. It is also a proof of the growing tendency to 
give to the original texts their due meed of honor. 


Francis I. Purte.u. 


Eusebius’ Werke, Die Kirchengeschichte, bearbeitet im Auftrage 
der Kirchenvater-Commission der Konig]. Preussisechen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, von Dr. Eduard Schwartz, Professor an der 
Universitat Goéttingen. Die Lateinische Ubersetzung des Rufinus 
bearbeitet im gleichen Auftrage von Dr. Theodor Mommsen, Pro- 
fessor an der Universitit Berlin. Erste Halfte. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1903. 8°, pp. 507. 


The ‘‘Church History’’ of Eusebius has been so often edited, on 
the basis of numerous manuscripts and ancient translations, that a 
new edition can only hope to offer insignificant emendations. It does 
not follow that even the original text of Eusebius is perfect. His 
citations, as is well known, are very numerous, and often the text that 
he offers is incorrect—the result perhaps of the already corrupted 
copies that he was obliged to use, perhaps of his own insufficient colla- 
tion with the originals, or the careless copying of his scribes. This is 
especially true of the citations from the ‘‘Archeology’’ and the 
‘‘Jewish War’’ of Josephus. As these works were constantly being 
corrected from extant copies, it is now difficult to recognize the 
original form in which Eusebius set down his quotations. Emenda- 
tions along this line are the chief improvement that Dr. Schwartz aims 
at in his edition of Eusebius’ Church History for the Berlin edition 
of the early Greek Christian writers. The text of Eusebius is here 
confronted with the Latin translation or paraphrase of Rufinus—a 
valuable help for the students of Church history, all the more so as 
this edition of Rufinus is owing to no less a hand than that of Theodor 
Mommsen. The ‘‘prolegomena’’ to this edition of the Church His- 
tory of Eusebius and his translator Rufinus are reserved for another 
volume, in which the last five books of the Church History will be 
printed, and their tradition, manuscript and literary, faithfully ex- 
pounded. THomas J. SHAHAN. 


The Study of Ecclesiastical History. By W. E. Collins. New 
York: Longmans, 1903. 12°, pp. xv + 166. 


This little book will prove a decided help to persons beginning 
the study of Church History. The author places before his readers, 
concisely and forcibly, the principles governing historical research 
now universally accepted. His preference (p. 74, sqq.) for special- 
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ization instead of general information deserves attention at a time 
when summaries of dry facts and drier inferences are so frequently 
placed before students of Church History as though great questions 
were closed when in reality they have never been even opened. Ecclesi- 
astical history is, or at least used to be, taught a little too much after 
the manner of another science in which a syllogism is deemed sufficient 
to dispose of a whole philosophical system. 

The author’s tone throughout is admirable. His bibliography, 
though not professing to be exhaustive, is generally good. Many of 
the best of our Catholic Church historians are represented, though 
some important names are wanting, e. g., Grisar’s ‘‘Storia di Roma,”’ 
Hergenréther’s ‘‘Kirchengeschichte’’ and ‘‘Church and State,’’ Gas- 
quet’s ‘‘Henry the Eighth and the English Monasteries,’’ ‘‘Eve of 
the Reformation,’’ ete. Surely, too, Villemain’s ‘‘Life of Gregory 
the Seventh’’ is far less worthy of mention than those written by 
Gfrérer, Delare and the Anglican Bowden. These omissions, how- 
ever, do not affect the value of the work which ought to prove most 
useful to students of history. Maurice M. Hassett. 


The Symbol of the Apostles. <A vindication of the apostolic 
authorship of the Creed on the line of Catholic tradition, by the 
Very Rev. Alexander MacDonald, D.D. New York: Christian 
Press Association, 1903. 8°, pp. 377. 

We recommend to all our readers the perusal of this work on the 
Apostles’ Creed. It betrays an extensive acquaintance with the orig- 
inal texts that underlie all discussion concerning the literary history 
of this document—the date of its origin, the place and circumstances 
of composition or growth, the original language, and other interesting 
questions that have been widely mooted within the last generation. 
Dr. MacDonald has meditated profoundly on the Greek and Latin 
‘‘testimonia’’ to the original and collective compilation by the apostles 
of the Apostles’ Creed, possibly before the departure from Jerusalem, 
and in a phraseology substantially the same as that met with in the 
early part of the fifth century. The absence of clearer historical 
evidence than we possess he attributes to two facts—(a) the ‘‘Discip- 
lina Areani,’’ or so-called Discipline of the Secret that forbade the 
communication of this norm of belief to any but the Christian faith- 
ful, and (b) the oral tradition of the same, by reason of which this 
‘“‘rule of faith’’ or ‘‘watchword’’ was doubly preserved as an hier- 
loom of the baptized faithful. Dr. MacDonald concludes that for 
these two reasons the modern historical critic is estopped, at the very 
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outset of his investigations, from any knowledge of this formula other 
that which has come down to us through ecclesiastical tradition. He 
is acquainted with the writings of German and English scholars on 
the subject, and writes with a style of firm conviction that is often 
quite personal and challenging. It is a relief to come across a work 
like this, after the dreary waste of academic discussions that center 
about this well-worn confession of Christian faith. 

The Apostles’ Creed is, indeed, substantially genuine inasmuch as 
it reproduces faithfully and thoroughly the doctrine of the Apostles. 
And while the traditional teaching as to the apostolic origin of the 
actual text of its formule cannot be historically demonstrated, neither 
ean it be refuted by any canons of sound criticism. We are in pos- 
session of a very ancient and venerable document. It is true that, as 
we now recite it, the Creed cannot be traced farther back than the 
middle of the fifth century in southern Gaul. But its primitive form 
differed somewhat from that now in use and was very much older. 
The origins of that primitive form are very naturally shrouded in ob- 
scurity, when we consider its admittedly extreme antiquity, the pe- 
culiarities of the earliest Christian life, the ordinary transmission of 
the Creed by word of mouth, and the jealousy with which it was treas- 
ured by the faithful as an original and sacrosanct summary of their 
belief. 

The original commission of Jesus Christ to the Twelve (Matthew 
XXVIII, 19-20) implies a positive teaching of some kind that was to 
be known and accepted before the conferring of baptism. Nor can 
we be deterred from using this argument by the hypercriticism which 
would destroy the traditional Catholic view as to the date and integrity 
of the first gospel, particularly as to these verses (ef. Acts VIII, 16- 
17, 37; Mark XVI, 15-16). There was undoubtedly some baptismal 
creed from the very outset, 7. ¢., an Apostles’ Creed of some kind. 
On the other hand, the formula as we possess it, particularly in the 
shape known as the ‘‘Old Roman Symbol’’ can be traced back by 
several paths to the latter half of the second century. Nor ean it be 
proved that it was then and there compiled. Rather may we believe 
with Caspari that the archaic stiffness of diction which it then showed, 
its extreme simplicity and brevity, its distinctively lapidary style, 
leave with us the impression that these few phrases come down from 
the very remotest Christian times. There are objections, drawn 
chiefly from a certain silence of Christian antiquity. But how many 
other points of Catholic teaching and discipline will be affected if we 
admit too easily the conclusive character of such arguments! A 
single happy ‘‘find’’ often reduces them in cogency, or even destroys 
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their value. Apropos of the argument of silence we may all read 
with profit the chapter of Father De Smedt in his ‘‘Principes de la 
Critique Historique’’ concerning the proper use of the ‘‘argumentum 
ex silentio.”’ 

That the Roman Church had a baptismal symbol with a positive 
obligatory content seems clear from the words of Saint Justin (Apol. 
I, 61), z. e., in the early part of the second century an adult convert 
from Palestine found the Roman Church in possession of a traditional 
‘‘rule of faith.’’ From that time on the evidences multiply to show 
that the Roman Church preserved intact such a formula, and com- 
municated it to other churches, e. g., Africa (Tertullian, De prescript. 
heret, c. 36). Possibly one may understand Saint Irenaeus as teach- 
ing the Roman origin of the baptismal creed that this Oriental Greek 
found in Gaul after he had been some years a teacher of the Christian 
faith at Rome (Adv. her. 1, 10, 1; III, 4, 1-2; IV, 33, 7). It con- 
tained ‘‘the faith that the Church dispersed through the entire world, 
even to the ends of the earth, had received from the Apostles and from 
their disciples.’? That was surely the ‘‘faith and the hope’”’ included 
in the Trinitarian confession of St. Clement of Rome (Ep. ad. Cor. 
LVIII, 2) to which, again, the Roman-bred Saint Irenaeus refers, 
apropos of this very Letter to the Corinthians (Adv. her, III, 3, 3). 
It is not unreasonable to believe, therefore, that at the end of the first 
century of the Christian era (A. D. 96) we find ourselves in the pres- 
ence of a Roman formula with some positive content of Christian 
teaching. What we hear, indeed, is only fragmentary, but it is very 
suggestive, for as the decades of the second century go by nothing is 
met with to discredit the existence of such a formula; on the con- 
trary, as light grows from dimness, so do the statements of Christian 
writers become steadily more explicit. Their unconscious references 
and admissions increase gradually the number of the known elements 
of this baptismal ‘‘rule of faith’’ until we reach the remarkably 
positive and conscious statement of Saint Jerome (ctr. Joan. Hier. n. 
23): ‘In symbolo fidei et spei nostre quod, ab apostolis traditum, 
non scribitur in charta et atramento (cf. Iren. adv. her. III, 4, 1) sed 
in tabulis cordis carnalibus, post confessionem Trinitatis et unitatem 
Ecclesie, omne Christiani dogmatis sacramentum carnis resurrectione 
eoncluditur.’’ 

We need not wonder that Caspari, and after him Kattenbusch, be- 
came convinced that Rome was the source whence even the Oriental 
churches drew their baptismal creeds. Modern scholars are more 
and more convinced of the far-reaching activity of the primitive 
Roman Church. Duchesne has pointed out in his ‘‘Origines Chréti- 
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ennes’’ the significant fact that the Oriental churches sheltered all 
their earliest legislation under the name of Saint Clement of Rome, 
and that the earliest non-inspired Christian writings were composed 
at Rome, whence they obtained at once a quasi-canonical prestige. 
Eusebius (H. E. IV, 23, 10; VII, 5, 2) exhibits the Roman Church 
as a loving matronly figure presiding over the whole system of gen- 
eral Christian charities,’ a fact that Saint Ignatius of Antioch long 
before him acknowledged. And the latest studies of the New Testa- 
ment manuscript tradition point to Rome as the center of preparation 
and distribution of those copies of the New Testament that, not later 
than the early part of the third century, did service in the Orient as 
an ‘‘editio typica’’ from which all later manuscripts must calculate 
their filiation.* 

The late Abbé Fouard broached the opinion that the Apostles’ 
Creed was the work of Saints Peter and Paul. We prefer to believe 
with Dr. MacDonald that it was the outcome of general apostolic 
authorship. Saint Leo the Great was of this opinion, and he was a 
man to lay claim to a Petrine and Pauline authorship if that idea 
had been current at Rome about his time. En passant, does not Dr. 
MacDonald let off Saint Leo very easily from a belief in the legend 
of the individual apostolic contributions to the Creed? His words, 
taken as they are, do not easily bear any other interpretation. Given 
the extreme antiquity of the document, the growing veneration for 
the criterion of apostolicity, the apostolic number of its ‘‘sententix”’ 
and the acquired impetus of theological symbolism, it was not un- 
natural that so uncritical an age as the fifth century should originate 
and accept that belief, all the more so as suggestive examples were at 
hand in the current and widely-accepted specimens of pseudo-apostolic 
legislation. Then came the Irish monks of the sixth and seventh 
centuries and helped to lodge it, with some other things, in the 
Catholic consciousness of Gaul and Northern Italy. 

The labors of Dr. MacDonald, while deserving of approval, and 
directed to the proof of a thesis that is substantially correct, naturally 


*Cf. Harnack, “ Mission und Ausbreitung des Christenthums” (1902), pp. 
135-136. 

2It is moreover worthy of remark that a series of the New Testament 
books, in their canonical and generally received form, point to a recension 
executed in the Roman Church. It has been demonstrated that since the third 
century the scriptural readings of the “ Western,” i. e., the Roman, text of the 
New Testament were embodied in the text of the Oriental scriptural manuscripts. 
This is a matter of very great importance. The fact is most naturally ex- 
plained by the supposition that those commentators received the New Testament 
from Rome, and used a Roman text in correcting the copies of the Scripture 
that they read in their Churches. Harnack, “ Dogmengeschichte,” I, 402. 
Cf. the prolegomena to Westcott and Hort, and Preuschen, Origenes’ Johannes- 
kommentar, Berlin, 1903, p, XCIV. 
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awaken some criticism. The form of the book is not calculated to 
bring out the really good arguments that one meets in it. It was pub- 
lished originally as a series of essays, hence there are numerous repeti- 
tions and overlappings. A certain personal note might well be elim- 
inated from a discussion wherein warmth of conviction is surely 
desirable, but needs no emphasis, particularly on the elevated plane 
where the contestants move. The subject-matter is broken up 
too minutely, given its antique character. There is no suitable index 
that permits the reader to find at once every name and idea—the given 
index follows the table of contents and not, as it should, the pagination 
of the book. The printer has done his task too poorly for a work that 
deals with such an important subject. More serious defects are the 
references to the Acts of Pope Alexander (p. 26) and of Saint Cecilia 
(p. 124) as genuine and trustworthy. Modern criticism has shown 
that they were composed at a date very remote from the time to which 
they claim to belong. Dufoureq (Gesta Martyrum Romains, Paris, 
1900, p. 123) locates the Acts of Alexander at the beginning of the 
sixth century, and those of Cecilia about a century earlier. Such 
material is of course useless. The letter of Pope Eutychian (p. 82) 
is a somewhat unfortunate argument—it is not a genuine letter but 
close kin to the two forged letters of that pope in the False 
Decretals. Dr. MacDonald ought not to wonder (p. 234) at the 
provenance of the citation from Saint Clement of Rome. The 
missing chapters of his Letter to the Corinthians were discovered by 
Bryennios at Constantinople and published there in 1875, and from 
that text were edited by Bishop Lightfoot in the first volume of his 
‘* Apostolic Fathers’’ (London, 1900). Since then Dom Morin dis- 
covered at Namur and published in 1894 a very ancient and complete 
Latin version, possibly of the third century. 

Perhaps we ought to find fault with the excessive trust that 
Dr. MacDonald reposes in the antiquity of the Disciplina Arcani. 
That some such reservation of the Christian mysteries existed in the 
early part of the third century is clear enough, let us say from Ter- 
tullian. Even in Christian circles there had grown up the ‘‘fides 
silentii ex forma et lege omnium mysteriorum’’ (ad Nat. I, 7). But 
a century earlier, Saint Justin (I, 65-67) speaks quite openly before 
a heathen public of all the Christian mysteries, including the Euchar- 
istic Celebration. Clearly, the Disciplina Arcani must have arisen as 
an institution after the time of Saint Justin. Persecution and apos- 
tasy, not imitation of the occultism of heathen mysteries, were the 
motives of its introduction. If, however, by the Discipline of the 
Secret be understood only a certain indefinite shyness of the faithful 
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in presence of scoffers and blasphemers, it may, indeed, be as old as 
Christianity itself. At the same time it is not improbable that, apart 
from any obligatory secrecy, the very antiquity and apostolicity of 
this short creed, likewise its compulsory repetition by every Chris- 
tian on the solemn occasion of baptism, would lend to its phrases a 
peculiar veneration and sanctity that would efficiently guard it from 
pagan contamination as a ‘‘forma sanorum verborum”’ that by com- 
mon consent was looked on as the archaic heirloom of the missionary 
preaching of the apostolic twelve. In the struggle to oust 
Gnosticism from the primitive communities of the second century the 
worth and function of this antique heirloom became daily more evi- 
dent. It was the same mental process that revealed to them (Eus. 
H. E. V, 28) the dogmatic value of their liturgy, in conflict with those 
contemporary ‘‘scientific’’ Theodotians who were the first to abuse at 
once genuine ecclesiastical traditions and that human learning which 
is otherwise so necessary to the illustration of Catholic doctrine. 
THomaAs J. SHAHAN. 


Les Monuments Arabes de Tlemcen. Par William Marcais et 
Georges Margais. Paris: Fontemoing, 1903. 8°, pp. v-+355. 


Tlemcen is a city of French Algiers, in the department of Oran. 
When the Arabs conquered Roman Africa early in the eighth century 
this municipality was known as Pomaria, and was then as now situ- 
ated amid surroundings of exquisite beauty. In time it beheld Almor- 
avid, Almohad, Abd-el-Wadite and Merimid dynasties; the children 
of the Prophet were subject in turn to their native Saracen rulers and 
to strong masters of Berber blood. In time, too, a distinctive native 
art developed on the soil where the Roman basilica had once lifted its 
solid mass. It is the history of this art as illustrated by the remain- 
ing monuments, chiefly mosques, of Tlemcen that the MM. Margais 
have undertaken to outline in this volume. Historical erudition, 
minute personal investigation, a delicate professional sense of beauty 
and fitness, appear on every page of this work. The reader who loves 
to study in detail the gradual development of Saracen art will find 
this volume a model of special introduction. A lengthy introduction 
enlightens him as to the political history of Northern Africa in the 
eleven centuries of Muslim government, and the general vicissitudes 
of the territory of Tlemcen. Its most artistic monuments date from 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and as they are often dated 
and have seldom been rebuilt, they stand as chronological beacons be- 
fore the wayfarer through the tangled province of medieval Saracen 
art. While a certain Oriental influence is undeniable, the art and 
architecture of Tlemcen come indubitably from the same school that 
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produced the marvels of Seville and Cordova and Toledo, the Alham- 
bra and the Aleazar. In the beginning the desert swordsmen, become 
masters of half the Roman Empire, imitated its religious and civil 
edifices, as they often borrowed its laws and continued its principles 
of administration. There are not a few survivals of Byzantium in 
Islam. We recommend to the student of medieval architecture the 
learned and exact pages in which the MM. Mareais describe the evolu- 
tion of the mosque from the Christian basilica of Byzantine type— 
its shape, orientation, proportions, furniture, dependencies, materials, 
masonry and carpentry; its employment of the arch, the corbel mold- 
ings, capitals; its painting, sculpture and wood-carving. Several 
pages are devoted to the peculiar Saracen art of faience-mosaic. In 
the field of polychrome ceramic the medieval artist of Muslim Africa 
had nothing to learn from captive Copt or conquered Persian or hired 
Byzantine. He worked freely, joyously and creatively, at this 
marquetry in tiles whose durable materials hold forever, in defiance 
of rain and wind, the delicate hues and patterns once burned into 
them with incredible skill and patience. His abstract temperament, 
mathematical genius, and religious prejudice forbade him to do great 
things in painting and sculpture—but he created the most glorious 
calligraphy the world has ever seen. He literally wrote his art on 
the walls and along the friezes of his mosques, and around the pulpits 
of his preachers. Arabic inscriptions in Old-Cufie and later cursive 
abound, and fascinate the beholder by reason of their large sweep, 
their intricacy and delicacy, their mystery and solemnity. Because 
Islam was a religion, it created an art. There never was and never 
will be a great living art independent of religious emotions with a 
sure basis of belief. The inscriptional content of the Koran and the 
Canon Law of Islam, and the infinity of geometric linear combina- 
tions to which it was put in its reaction from idolatry, gave to 
Saracenic art its pecuilar cachet—it is truly art speaking, preaching, 
pleading, imperfectly if we will, but still with foree and persuasion. 
—Even the Christian Spaniard, overflowing with hate of Islam, was 
earried away with the beauty of the Aleazar and continued its 
artistic traditions with such cunning imitation that to-day the his- 
torians of art weleome Tlemcen as a sure key to the best original 
Moorish work in Spain. 

Though this volume is taken up mostly with the description and 
study of the mosques of Tlemcen, there are in it many details of 
private architecture, also some chapters on those madrasas (schools), 
tombs, and minarets, that afford the Muslim architect a field for his 
creative or imitative genius. The work is abundantly illustrated, 
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and is published under the auspices of the Algerian government that 

deserves well of the world of letters for its generosity toward the 

study of the past in one of its most ennobling and elevating phases. 
THomAs J. SHAHAN. 

Lehrbuch des Katholischen Kirchenrechts. Von Dr. J. B. Siig- 

miiller, Professor der Theologie an der Universitat Tiibingen, 

Third Part. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1904. 8°, pp. 434. 


Dr. Sigmiiller, of the Catholic Faculty of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Tiibingen, brings to a close with this volume the Manual of 
Canon Law to whose first section we have already called the attention 
of our readers (BULLETIN, July, 1901, p. 330). In this closing sec- 
tion he manifests the merits that have given to the work a character 
of special usefulness—close attachment to the historical point of view 
and abundant bibliographical reference. His bibliographical para- 
graphs are always brought quite up to date. The canonical doctrine 
is usually expounded in the way befitting a manual—with clearness, 
sufficiency and order. Moreover, the text reposes ordinarily on the 
original authorities, whether of the ‘‘Jus novum”’ or the ‘‘Jus 
novissimum.’’ <A critical spirit pervades the exposition, and modera- 
tion is observed in the quantity of doctrine set before the youthful 
student. It seems to us that the manual of Dr. Sagmiiller will hold 
its own ereditably beside those other excellent manuals that we owe 
to Vering, Laemmer and Aichner. Naturally the politico-ecclesiastical 
relations of Germany affect the content of this and all similar works 
printed for that land—no small part of the Canon Law is due pre- 
cisely to the regulation of ‘‘res mixte,’’ and follows necessarily the 
political bent and genius of the peoples for whom it has been enacted. 
We can commend this work to all canonists and historians as one of 
solid doctrinal utility. It is marked by such a degree of finality as an 
exposition of law can at any time claim. THomas J. SHAHAN. 


The Theory of Education in Plato’s Republic. By John E. 
Adamson. New York: Macmillan, 1903. 8°, pp. 258. 


Aristotle on Education. By John Burnet. Cambridge University 

Press, 1908. 8°, pp. 141. 

1. In twelve chapters Mr. Adamson undertakes to summarize the 
ideas of Plato on Education. In the ‘‘Republic’’ and in the ‘‘Laws,”’ 
and occasionally elsewhere in his dialogues, Plato has written ex- 
haustively concerning the ideal system of mental and physical forma- 
tion, but in a manner that leads him to touch simultaneously on a 
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multitude of matters social, psychological and philosophical. This 
peculiarity of method offends and distracts beginners in the study 
of his educational ideas. Hence, the little book of Mr. Adamson in 
which the notions of Plato on literature, music, gymnastic, the neces- 
sity and utility of education, the cardinal virtues in society and in 
the individual, the primary and higher education, are collected, 
classified, and set down in a sequence intelligible and attractive to 
modern readers. After each summary of Plato’s ideas he adds ex- 
pository and critical notes in which he occasionally undertakes to 
show how Platonic ideas may illuminate modern educational problems. 
Thus, for instance (pp. 38, 341) his remarks on a censorship over the 
literature for the young and on the treatment of Bible stories are 
eminently just and sane. 

2. In his ‘‘Ethies’’ and ‘‘Polities,’’ Aristotle took up the question 
of education as a part of polities, therefore a practical rather than 
speculative science. Its purpose is so to form character that it will 
produce acts tending to social felicity, and then to prepare the soul 
for that right enjoyment of leisure which is possible only when prac- 
tical needs are no longer urgent. In the former work Aristotle dealt 
with the notion of the Supreme Good for man, in the latter with its 
realization through the city-state of Hellenic type. Personal refine- 
ment, the liberal cultivation of the mind and will, the capacity to 
enjoy in a noble and dignified leisure the higher activities of our being, 
is the Aristotelian ideal of education, as contrasted with the aims of 
material enjoyment and political works, ‘‘ We have here the perennial 
problem as to whether the end of education is culture or whether it 
is to fit us for the business of life’’ (p. 10). And at the end of his 
exposé, Dr. Burnet concludes that to-day, more than ever, do we need 
to ineuleate the lesson that the right and noble use of leisure is the 
true aim of all education worthy of the name. There is great danger 
that our modern state shall accept too earnestly the position of the 
sophists, attacked by both Plato and Aristotle, that the production 
in the pupils of some immediate superiority easily turned to practical 
uses, is the true aim of all teaching. Life must have its sabbaths. 
The educational religion of the ‘‘useful and necessary’’ has certainly 
been overworked in our own age. 

‘«There never was a time when this lesson required to be enforced 
more than at present. In former days, the strict observance of the 
day of rest provided in some measure for the ‘theoretic life,’ though 
no doubt in too narrow and mechanical a way. But the nineteenth 
century believed too exclusively in the Gospel of Work, and now— 


‘‘The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
; ; * 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 
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The Gospel of Work is a noble one and it has been nobly preached, 
but the neglect of the still higher Gospel of Leisure has produced the 
results which Aristotle has indicated so clearly. We cannot always 
work, and, if our education has not fitted us to use our spare time 
rightly, we are sure to take to the life of mere amusement. We all 
know men who would be transformed if they only knew what to do 
with themselves when they are not at work. We ean all see that 
whole classes of the community are sunk in needless degradation just 
because their lives are a succession of periods of overwork and inter- 
vals of low or vicious relaxation. And we can see too that the end 
of the nineteenth century, the century of work, has been marked by a 
morbid and abnormal growth of the craving for amusement and ex- 
citement, which has threatened at times to break up society altogether. 
It is from the Greeks that we can best learn the cause and cure of these 
ills.’’ (p. 141.) THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Principaux Auteurs de L’Antiquite a Consulter sur L’Histoire 
des Celtes depuis les temps les plus anciens jusqu’au régne de 
Théodose I. Essai chronologique par H. d’Arbois de Jubainville. 
(Cours de Littérature Celtique, Vol. XII.) Paris: Fontemoing, 
1902. 8°, pp. 344. 

In this twelfth volume of his Course of Keltie Literature, Pro- 
fessor d’Arbois has made public the lessons delivered at the Collége 
de France in the winter of 1900-1901. The subject matter is the 
material concerning the Keltie peoples of antiquity found scattered 
in the Greek and Roman writers from the earliest period to the end 
of the fourth century of the Christian era. In all there are one 
hundred and twenty-two authors from whose works, often lost, more 
or less lengthy fragments have been preserved. Professor D’Arbois 
ranges each fragment or excerpt in its proper chronological order, 
translates or summarizes it, and provides a brief commentary. Ina 
word we have here a history of the Keltie peoples of antiquity as far 
as it seems now possible to reconstruct such a history from the 
written records that have come down to us through those foreign 
observers who wrote in Greek and Latin. It cannot be called a 
documentary history, for only too often the material of it is legendary 
and unreliable, nor can it be called a contemporary history, for the 
scattered observations were made at intervals covering a thousand 
years and have no logical connection with one another. We have 
here, as a rule, only faint echoes of Mediterranean gossip about the 
warlike tribes of the mysterious North and East, very interesting 
indeed, but far inferior in merit to the native materials that the nine- 
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teenth century has made known to us in abundance. Professor 
D’Arbois, in the preface to this volume, takes issue, after his own 
pleasant manner, with the chronology of Dom Bouquet (1738) in his 
folio volume on the same subject, with M. Edmond Cougny in his 
presentation (1878-1892) of extracts from Greek writers on the 
geography and history of Gaul, with Petrie and Hardy in their 
“*Materials for the History of the Britons from the earliest period’’ 
and with Giles (1844) in his ‘‘Historical Documents concerning the 
ancient Britons.’’ His own work is based on the better method and 
surer chronology of Hermann Peter in the first volume of the latter’s 
**Historicorum Romanorum Relliquiae’’ (1870) and the ‘‘Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum’’ of Mommsen and Miiller (1874) ‘‘La 
plupart des temps les doctrines auxquelles on pretend donner mon 
nom ont été empruntées par moi 4 nos voisins de 1’Est et du Nord; 
ceux qui ne le savent pas n’ont pas lu les notes de mes livres et 
ignorent ce qui s’écrit hors de France.’’ THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Roman Private Law in the Times of Cicero and of the Antonines. 
By Henry John Roby. Cambridge University Press, 1902. 2 vols. 
8°, pp. xxxili + 543, 560. 

The purpose of Mr. Roby is to furnish English students of the 
Roman Law with a fuller account of its condition during the golden 
age of its development than is usually found in the current histories. 
The principal matter of his book is the private law of Rome as it 
stood from the days of Mareus Aurelius to the time of Alexander 
Severus, not the law as consolidated and enacted by Justinian in the 
second quarter of the sixth century. The great emperor certainly 
drew largely in the Digest on the classical jurisconsults, Julianus, 
Ulpian, Paulus, Modestinus, Papinian, but modern research has 
shown that his agent Tribonian often modified, altered, twisted, and 
otherwise interpolated these writings. At the best, only fragments 
have been kept, and they are no longer found in their original setting 
and sequence, nor are they certainly quoted in the Digest for the 
original purpose of the author. Constant vigilance is therefore needed 
in the use of such original texts as they are found in the Digest, lest 
the reader be led astray and accept for Antonine jurisprudence what 
is only a Byzantine alteration. And yet the greater part of the way 
back to the Roman Law of the Antonine period lies precisely through 
the Digest. Outside of its nearly ten thousand ‘‘sententie’’ inde- 
pendent materials are few and fragmentary. The speeches of Cicero 
contain some allusions to existing law, and those delivered in private 
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suits at Rome cast some light on the details of law and the courts. 
But it must be confessed that imperial jurisconsults, pretors, and 
rescripts had affected in two centuries or more not only the sources 
of law, but the provisions and even the ethos of the same. A partial 
relief was furnished in 1816 when Niebuhr discovered in the Chapter 
Library of Verona an uncial fifth-century manuscript, palimpsest and 
partly double-palimpsest, on which had been written the Institutes 
of Gaius, a professor of Roman Law in the latter half of the second 
century. But the scope of these ‘‘elements of law’’ was small, and 
there were many breaks in the manuscript that neither time nor in- 
genious theories and conjectures have rightly closed up. The Rules 
of Ulpian, the Opinions of Paulus, and the Vatican Fragments do 
throw some meagre and unsteady light on certain sections of the law 
in the second and third century. But in spite of these helps and others 
found in Bruns (Fontes Juris ante-Justinianaei, 6th ed. Mommsen and 
Gradenwitz, 1893) the description of Roman Law before Justinian 
must rest to a good extent on the citations made by Tribonian in the 
Digest from older law-books that were then destroyed with quasi- 
absolute success. Hence it will be always impossible to tell exactly 
how like or unlike the originals are the citations in the Digest from 
the great Roman jurisconsults. The emperor expressly says that he 
omitted some things, improved others, and often decided what had 
been left in the region of academic doubt. Whole ‘‘leges’’ and legal 
institutions had fallen into obsolescence in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. With them, of course, disappeared forever many distinc- 
tions and niceties necessary to appreciate certain changes made by 
Justinian in the Law, by a manipulation of ancient texts which we 
cannot now surely control or even describe with exactness. 

It is therefore a delicate task to which Mr. Roby directs his ener- 
gies. But he is an experienced writer, teacher and investigator, 
worthy to stand in the front rank of English exponents of the Roman 
Law. Long acquaintance with the history and institutions of Imperial 
Rome have endowed him with a keen sense of its shadings and varia- 
tions from one epoch to another, that sure historical sense which often 
primes erudition and dialectical process. His work will be indis- 
pensable to all who care for the growth of the Code of Justinian, 7. e., 
who are interested in the steps and stages by which the world’s first 
general law-code was put together and made to work for all civilized 
humanity, either as a direct norm or an indirect example and illus- 
tration. The ecclesiastical historian will profit by the doctrine on 
the connection of sacra with a deceased man’s estate and on burials 
and graves (I, pp. 387-395); on deposits, pledges, and the like (II, 
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pp. 94, 127); on companies (corpora, actores, syndici, ib., pp. 133, 
135). We are here in face of the Roman Law as Tertullian knew 
it and helped to make it and afterward denounced it, as Cyprian 
once expounded it, as it crops out in the writings of apologists, acts 
of martyrs, letters of bishops, edicts of emperors and provincial 
governors—that proud jurisprudence of which Tertullian once 
sarcastically remarked that after all it did not drop from the sky. 


Perhaps it did not fall within the scope of Mr. Roby to deal 
with the problem of the possible influence exercised by Christianity on 
the Roman Law in the second and third centuries. The great medie- 
val jurisconsult Baldus went so far as to hold that a certain edict of 
the pretor. was inspired by the Holy Spirit. Saint Augustine’s words 
are well known: ‘‘leges divinitus per ora principum emanarunt.”’ 
In the panegyric of Saint Gregory Thaumaturgus on Origen, he dwells 
on the profound esteem of the great theologian for the Roman Law and 
the majesty of the Latin formulas in which it was east. At a later 
date Augustine said of the same that they were ipsa ratio scripta. 
Origen had dwelt long in the court of Alexander Severus at Antioch; 
the latter, it is well known, was wont to recommend his provincial 
governors to imitate the moderation and humanity of the Christian 
bishops. Around his apartment he had inscribed the words of the 
Golden Rule. On the contrary his great premier and jurisconsult 
Ulpian is said by the quasi-contemporary Lactantius to have been so 
bitter an opponent of the Christians that he actually codified the anti- 
Christian legislation. The admirable essay of M. Troplong on the 
influence of Christianity on the Roman Law has been lately reprinted 
(Tours, Cattier, 1902, 8°, pp. 259); we recommend its perusal with 
the writings of Champagny to all students of the liberal and trans- 
forming influences that have ever radiated from the gospel, in what- 
ever region or epoch it was preached and established. In the imperial 
society of Rome, from Trajan to Aurelian, it was as much a moral 
light, salt, impulse, solicitation, example as it is to-day in our modern 
society. It was morally impossible that it should not have affected 
the legal thought and institutions of the highly susceptible City in 
which it was at an early date so firmly established. Some day there 
will come a man equipped to write the history of Stoicism and 
Stoic thought from the only proper view-point, that of the Christianity 
with which it had so intimate a natural relationship, and into which 
its best elements quickly drifted, although the actual processes must be 
forever obscure to our eyes. For such a writer it is reserved to reveal 
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the origins of the silent but puissant and uninterrupted infiltration of 
the spirit of Jesus Christ into the cosmopolitan legislation of Rome. 
Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 


Origenes’ Johanneskommentar, herausgegeben im Auftrage der 
Kirchenviter-Commission der Konigl. Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Von Lic. Dr. Erwin Preuschen in Darmstadt. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 8°, pp. eviii + 668. 

We have already called the attention of our readers to the praise- 
worthy enterprise of the Berlin Academy of Sciences in undertaking 
a new and complete edition of all Greek Christian writings of the 
first three centuries (cf. BULLETIN, January, 1900, pp. 63-76). Since 
then the work has gone steadily forward. Three volumes of the writ- 
ings of Origen have been added to the first volume of the writings of 
Hippolytus, the ‘‘Dialogus de Fide’’ of Adamantius, the ‘‘Book of 
Henoch”’ and the first volume of the writings of Eusebius of Cesarea. 
There now lie before us three other stately volumes of the same series 
that, it is hoped, will be complete in about fifty volumes. At the rate 
of publication every scholar may look forward to the near accomplish- 
ment of this monumental task, and thereby to the possession of the 
best possible text of all the Greek materials for the history of the 
earliest centuries of Christianity. 

The first three volumes of the writings of Origen contain his Ex- 
hortation to Martyrdom, Eight Books against Celsus, On Prayer, the 
remnants of his homelies on Jeremias and commentaries on the Lamen- 
tations with the exposition of Samuel and Kings. The fourth volume 
brings us the remnants of his commentary on Saint John, a work 
that he probably toiled at with more or less regularity during nearly 
twenty years of his life (219-238), always under the impulse of his 
beloved but exacting ‘‘task-master,’’ that Ambrosius whom Eusebius 
has immortalized (H. E. VI, 23; ef. Hieron, De viris inl. ec. 61). Of 
the eight known manuscripts Dr. Preuschen considers the ‘‘Codex 
Monacensis grecus 191’’ the oldest, and in conjunction with ‘‘ Codex 
Venetus 43’’ the most reliable witness of the text-tradition that we 
can now call upon. The Munich manuscript belongs to the end of 
the twelfth or the first part of the thirteenth century; that of Venice 
(Library of Saint Mark) is dated 1374, and offers a genuine critical 
recension of the text such as seemed proper to the unknown Byzantine 
theologian of repute and skill who executed it. From a number of 
ancient ‘‘Catene’’ (ef. BULLETIN, July, 1899, pp. 369-370) are col- 
lected fragments of a recension that goes back to the tenth, possibly 
to the ninth century. A Latin translation of the commentary was 
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printed in 1551 by Ambrogio Ferrari, a Benedictine of Monte Cassino. 
The first edition of the original Greek was owing to the famous 
Pierre Daniel Huet (Rouen, 1668). Then came the edition of Charles 
de la Rue in four volumes (1738-1739), of Oberthiir (Wiirzburg, 
1781-1786), of Lommatzsch (Berlin, 1831), and finally the edition 
of A. E. Brooke (Cambridge, 1896). In his ‘‘prolegomena’’ Dr. 
Preuschen discusses with almost finical accuracy the paleographical 
tradition of the text and its history in the world of theological letters. 
He discusses, too, the question of the New Testament text used by 
Origen. After calling attention to the fact that Origen often de- 
pended on his stenographer to insert the exact words of texts that 
he was dictating from memory, often combining two or more, Dr. 
Preuschen concludes that Origen made use of a New Testament re- 
cension that, not long perhaps before his own time, had become cur- 
rent and accepted at Alexandria. Concerning the known allegorical 
and spiritual tendency of Origen’s exegesis the editor remarks (pp. 
lxxxviii, ev, evi) that it was by no means an unbridled ‘‘ Phantastik.”’ 
Like his model Philo, he has certain rules on which he depends to 
preserve him from error. The text is sacred to him, as became the 
editor of the Hexapla, which superhuman task Dr. Preuschen declares 
(p. xci) ‘‘an honor to the philology of any century.”’ 

In this commentary Origen is wont, as far as the end of the eighth 


chapter of St. John, to refute certain Johannine glosses of the cele- 
brated (Italian?) Gnostic Heracleon. By reason of his citation of 
the words of this skilful theologian of the Valentinian school (Clem. 
Alex. Stromata, IV, 9, 71, sq.) valuable fragments of a less visionary 
and more ethical Gnosticism have come down to us than we might 


ce 


have suspected from the constant attacks upon the ‘‘wons’’ by the 
earlier Christian writers. Dr. Preuschen opines that the founder 
of systematic Christian theology, though an allegorist, is yet the 
superior of the Gnostic. The latter knows no limit to his personal 
interpretation of texts, while Origen acknowledges both the usual 
doctrine of the Church and fixed principles of hermeneutic. They 
forbid him to seek a mystic sense in every word, regardless of con- 
sequences. Heracleon (p. evi) represented the scientific criticism of 
that day striving indeed for simplicity and clearness, but useless for 
the purposes of the Church. Origen tried to satisfy both the claims 
of science and those of the Church. And he succeeded, in an eminent 
degree, when we take into consideration the age in which he lived. 
As to Heracleon, Dr. Preuschen sees in him no philosopher of religion, 
but a genuine theologian, the remnants of whose Gnostic exegesis are 
of extraordinary value for the study of Gnostic theology. Heracleon 
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is no gazer into the illimitable depths of being, but one weary of sin 
and striving after union with God, through faith in Him who sent 
Jesus into the world for the salvation of sinners. 

A very special interest attaches to Heracleon as the earliest known 
commentator on St. John. If this commentary of Origen were not 
so badly mutilated we might possess much more of the Johannine 
glosses of the Gnostic theologian. As it is Heracleon assumes as 
strictly binding the entire gospel text that he occasionally submits 
to a minute analysis. Dr. Salmon (Dictionary of Christian Biog- 
raphy, II, 900) is of opinion that ‘‘the mere fact that a book like 
the gospel of St. John was held in equal honor by the Valentinians 
and the orthodox proves that it must have attained its position before 
the separation of the Valentinians from the Chureh.’’ Hence the 
date of Heracleon is of some importance. It is variously estimated, 
from 115 to 170-180; the latter date would mark, according to Dr. 
Salmon, the center of Heracleon’s activity. He had certainly long 
disappeared from the scene when, early in the third century, Origen 
undertook to refute him, even as Celsus was nearly a century dead 
when he wrote against him. The more we know of Origen the more 
clear it becomes that he was no sudden efflorescence of Christian life 
and thought, but the perfect flower of an intellectual movement that 
had its vigorous origins at Alexandria in the third quarter of the 
second century, and was quite surely no more than the formal organ- 
ization in the Orient of that literary defence which had been carried 
on at Rome during the second quarter of the same century. In- 
stinetively the Christian mind sought the real battlefield, the academic 
home of a new and inimical Platonism with its new weapons of literary 
criticism and ethical borrowings from Christianity. 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 
Die Oracula Sibyllina bearbeitet im Auftrage der Kirchenviter- 

Commission der Konigl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 

schaften. Von Dr. Joh. Geffcken, Oberlehrer am Wilhelm-Gym- 

nasium in Hamburg. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 8°, pp. liii + 240. 

We are all familiar since childhood with the story of the Sibyl 
and King Tarquin and the final purchase of three out of nine of her 
famous ‘‘Books.’’ That they were kept at Rome in a vault beneath 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus down to B. C. 83 is certain. In 
that year they perished during the conflagration of the Capitol. An- 
other collection, a thousand verses it is said, was made by Roman 
agents in Italy, Sicily, Greece and Libya, placed for awhile in the 
same secure custody, but finally confided to the care of the Palatine 
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Apollo. From time to time these ‘‘Libri Sibyllini’’ were consulted by 
the emperors, but were at last publicly burned between 404 and 408 
by the order of the Christian Stilicho. Their prophecies were no 
doubt a last hope of the refractory pagan aristocracy of the City. 
Long before this another collection of pseudo-Sibylline Greek 
“‘oracles’’ had been growing up from an almost equally obscure origin. 
We possess yet about four thousand such verses, the equal in quantity 
of the first six books of the Iliad. The oldest of them are referable 
to the middle of the second century B. C., and the latest to about 
A. D. 267, possibly to a still later date. Not only is it uncertain at what 
dates they were composed, but equally uncertain are the order of 
the twelve books in which they have come down to us, the order of the 
verses in each book, and indeed, the actual number of the books. 
The greater. part of the third book is generally recognized to be the 
oldest; the fourth book bears traces of Christian origin. Certain 
verses of it seem to have been written by one who had survived in 
the same decade the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. Elsewhere (VIII, 217-250) the famous acrostich 
that spells ‘‘Jesus Christ the Son of God, Saviour, Crucified,’’ made 
a great impression from a very early date on the Christian mind. The 
Jewish threat of a final world-conflagration, inserted as an element of 
terror for the wavering pagan mind, lived on long enough to get itself 
immortalized in Christian circles: 


Dies ire, dies illa 
Solvet seclum in favilla 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 


Then, again, there are in these ‘‘Oracles’’ a few references to bap- 
tism and possibly to the Eucharist and to Christian ritual. The 
Greek text of the ‘‘Oracula Sibyllina’’ was first printed in 1545, 
without a Latin version. Since then they have often been re-edited; 
the most valuable of all editions is that of Charles Alexandre (Vol. I, 
Parts I-II, Paris 1843-1851; Vol. II, ib., 1856). The enormous 
material of this scholarly edition was condensed by M. Alexandre into 
one volume in 1869. But every student of the ‘‘Oracula,’’ must have 
recourse to the second volume of the original edition of Alexandre. 
Here he will find all that can be known concerning the peculiar religio- 
social world of antiquity, in which these verses were brought forth— 
Greek oracle-mongers and dream-exegetes, ignorant Jewish prose- 
lytizers, forgers of apocalypses and ‘‘apoerypha,’’ fanatic enemies of 
Rome—all those uncertain and floating human elements that eddied 
hither and thither along the line of demarcation between Judaism 
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and Hellenism, between both and Christianity, not to speak of the 
highly-strained emotion and the soaring mysticism within the Chris- 
tian society itself, fed by the fire of Chiliasm and fanned by daily 
persecution. In one sense, the Sibylline Oracles are a kind of mirror 
of the state of religion in the Roman Empire at the time they were 
composed. Friedlieb published in 1852 an edition, valuable for its in- 
troduction and for a German metrical translation. In 1891 Alois Rzach 
edited again the Oracula Sibyllina, and Mendelssohn and Buresch 
were occupied at still another edition when death surprised them. 
Their work has been taken up by Dr. Johannes Geffcken and completed 
in the volume before us. Like his predecessors, he is bound to ac- 
knowledge that the text was corrupted almost as soon as it began its 
course of popularity. As it was essentially a product of ‘‘ Volkslittera- 
tur’’ this is what we might expect. Among the fathers of the Church, 
Theophilus of Antioch at the end of the second century makes use 
of the Oracles. Lactantius, however, was more than any other per- 
suaded of their value and cited them abundantly. Clement of Alex- 
andria, the Apostolic Constitutions, and even Constantine the Great, 
know them and cite them believingly. They held their own in the 
same religious and social milieu that accepted the Pseudo-Orphica and 
the ‘‘Zauberpapyri.’’ The Byzantine Middle Ages seem to have 
eared little for them. The Greeks of the Orient had their own active 


prophecies that a thousand years later found their way into the open 
heart of Abbot Joachim of Floris in Calabria, got themselves adapted 
to existing situations, and through him made their way as living forces 
into the West, chiefly by the preaching of French and Italian Fran- 
ciscans. 


Long since, the pseudo-Sibylline Oracles have ceased to be the 
echoes of the ardent proselytism and religious longings of Greco- 
Roman visionaries and dreamers, oppressed Jews and persecuted 
Christians. But they will never cease to interest the student of an- 
tiquity, especially when he comes upon those depths and purlieus 
that are ignored by many historians as empty of interest, yet often 
give up certain real conditions of the life of the nameless voiceless 
multitude, their sorrows and their hopes, their beliefs and their 
hates, those innermost workings of the popular heart that are in- 
scribed on no annals but are not therefore without consequence for 


the history of mankind. 
THomas J. SHAHAN. 
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Mémoires de Philippe de Commynes (71447-1511) nouvelle édi- 
tion, publiée avec une introduction et des notes, d’aprés un manu- 
serit inédit et complet. Par B. Mandrot. Vol. II, 1477-1498. 
Paris: Picard, 1903. 8°, pp. exl + 438. 


We have already noticed in the Bur1eTin (July, 1902, pp. 346- 
347) the first volume of M. Mandrot’s edition of the ‘‘Mémoires”’ of 
Philippe de Commynes. The second and final volume now lies before 
us, the record of those twenty decisive years in the latter quarter of 
the fifteenth century that saw the overthrow of the bold ambitious 
plans of the House of Burgundy as well as of the wary deep-laid 
schemes of its enemy, Louis XI. Could the statesmen of the time 
have looked forward another generation, what surprises would have 
been in store for them! Commynes is the first of modern historians. 
In his pages the human document is analyzed with an accuracy and 
a thoroughness that involuntarily recall his contemporary Niccold 
Macchiavelli. Indeed, he has been accused of being only too apt a 
pupil of the latter, and of profiting only too well by the occasions that 
his intimacy with Louis XI gave him of reducing to practice the 
lessons of the Florentine secretary. For that matter, Commynes 
travelled extensively in his day through the Mediterranean lands, and 
might easily have imbibed in that way the general views and temper 
of which Macchiavelli was only the brilliant and abnormally bold ex- 
ponent. In any ease, Commynes wrote the history of his own times 
in a spirit of frankness, fulness, and psychological objectivity that 
appeals irresistibly to us moderns. It is true that Aeneas Sylvius 
had written in a preceding generation the very curious commentaries 
on his own time, a kind of frank personal confession. The Italian 
local historians of the period take regularly a larger view of the 
affairs of Italy. But no one broke away from the style and the limita- 
tions of the medixval chronicle, let us say of Froissart and Monstrelet, 
with the finality of Commynes. First among historians he lifted the 
veil from the council-chamber of diplomacy and made known the 
greatest secrets of his time in that 

“livre qu’il fist 
En son vivant, ou nulle chose n’omist 
Qui ait esté par les grans de son temps 
Faitte et emprinse.’’ 


For his reputation it happened well that the cause of proud Burgundy 
collapsed precisely when he abandoned it to salute the rising star of 
France, also that his neglected education made it necessary for him 
to write in French, precisely at a time when the language still retained 
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no little of the virility of its parent and rival, the spoken Latin of 
the Middle Ages. Another generation of language-milliners will rob 
the cinquecento French of its martial directness and vigor—what a 
distance from the pages of Commynes to those of Ronsard and Marot! 
His is not the picturesque and lively page of Froissart that seems 
made for the lovely miniatures of the fourteenth century. Commynes 
is a philosopher, a diplomat, a grave moralist, to whom the tragie side 
of life is always visible, and who seeks constantly the causes and 
motives of the vicissitudes at which he assists. His portrait of the 
eautelous old king at Plessis-lez-Tours is one of the masterpieces of 
historical art. Never were the passion of power and the horror of 
losing it depicted in language so simple and unaffected, yet so charged 
with a suppressed emotion. Commynes’ Louis XI opens worthily 
the long gallery of modern pen-portraits. His ‘‘Mémoires’’ were 
soon recognized as one of the ‘‘books of princes.’’ It is true that 
he decorates with the fine names of ‘‘virtue’’ and ‘‘wisdom’’ deplor- 
able acts of treachery, deceit and mendacity. A man is not easily 
better than his times. He has been accused of imitating Macchiavelli, 
whom he might have met in Italy in 1494—but there is no proof of 
this. Commynes was a man of Catholic faith and practice, a pro- 
found and enlightened believer in divine providence, on which he 
has written truly eloquent pages, a man of pity and affection for the 
oppressed poor, and no cynic. Both Charles the Fifth and Bossuet 
are said to have been constant readers of Commynes—it is no small 
honor to have fascinated and edified such men. 

Few books have enjoyed a wider ‘‘clientela’’ than Commynes. 
Sleidan translated him into Latin (1545) and during the same cen- 
tury he was translated into Italian. Translations of the Mémoires 
eventually appeared in German, Swedish, Dutch, Spanish and English 
(Danett, 1674; Seoble, 1855-56). One hundred and twenty-three 
editions are described in the ‘‘Bibliotheca Belgica’’ of M. Van der 
Haeghen. It has been said that, with the exception of the Bible, 
no book has been so often reprinted. The present edition is made from 
a complete manuscript hitherto unknown, and more like the original 
autograph. It also contains, what the other manuscripts do not, the 
last two books. The pages are richly annotated. Most of the numer- 
ous persons mentioned in the text are furnished with a brief biograph- 
ical sketch; sufficient light is thrown on some of the darkest points, 
and a select bibliography introduces us to a long list of learned works 
on the history of France in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 


Tuomas J. SHAHAN, 


CUB19 
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Prayers and Meditations on the Life of Christ. By Thomas 
Haemerken a Kempis, canon regular of the Order of St. Augus- 
tine, translated from the text of the edition of Michael Joseph 
Pohl, D.D., by W. Duthoit, D.C.L. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1904. 
8°, pp. xxvili + 330. 

In 1902, Dr. Pohl, director of the Royal Gymnasium at Kempen, 
published the Latin original of a series of meditations on the Life of 
Christ usually attributed to Thomas a Kempis. Dr. Pohl had al- 
ready treated of this rare work in an essay published at Kempen in 
1895. The work consists of eighty-seven brief chapters of a contem- 
plative content, set forth in two treatises and four parts. It breathes 
the spirit and recalls constantly the language, philosophy and views 
of the holy man of Agnetenberg. Dr. Duthoit has made a new trans- 
lation from the text of Dr. Pohl, and we may say of it that seldom 
have we read theological English more idiomatic, vigorous, and 
natural. It is a genuine treat to walk in the footsteps of Christ 
beside a mentor so mellifluous and intelligent. Something of the pe- 
culiar rhythmic balance of the Imitation Latin is in these pages. 
Were it not for the ardent piety they exhale the delicate art of the 
semi-mystical, semi-oratorical language would be more in evidence. 
This translation we have called a new one—the first was printed at 
Paris 1663, by ‘‘Thomas Carre,’’ otherwise Father Miles Pinkney, 
and was dedicated ‘‘to the Verie Venerable, his most honoured deare 
Lady Marie Tredway First Abbesse of Sion, Canonesses Regulars of 
St. Augustine Order established at Paris. And to her vertuous daugh- 
ters.’’ The same author had translated the Imitation of Christ in 
1636, and dedicated it to the same person as being the work of 
‘‘Thomas of Kempis your brother.’’ This first English translation is 
only too faithful, too Latin-English for our modern taste. In 1760 
another English translation was made by a Protestant writer, Henry 
Lee, but only about three tenths of the book came from Thomas a Kem- 
pis; the author averred that he had taken great liberties ‘‘ where it was 
needful to rectify some error.’’ In 1892 Dr. S. Kettlewell published 
another translation in two editions. In this translation, against equity 
and propriety, Dr. Kettlewell avows that he had ‘‘earefully excluded 
any words sanctioning Mariolatry and the Invocation of Angels or 
any occasional allusion to some corruption or error in the Pre-Reforma- 
tion Church’’ (Duthoit, p. xxvi). The work of Kettlewell also 
abounds in intentional omissions and alterations, to such an extent 
that frequently the original text is scarcely recognizable. In the 
present work a ‘‘vera effigies’? of Thomas a Kempis is printed as a 
frontispiece, and in the opening pages of the preface Dr. Duthoit fur- 
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. nishes the few known facts concerning the life of this true religious, 


‘‘a man who was happier in his cell than out of it, and took little 
or no interest in the affairs of the outside world.’’ 
THomas J. SHAHAN. 


Problems and Persons. By Wilfred Ward. New York: Long- 

mans, 1903. 8°, pp. liv-+ 377. 

The essays that make up Mr. Wilfred Ward’s latest book have all, 
with one exception, appeared in reviews in the course of the past 
eight years. Those who are familiar with the author’s previously 
published works will be glad to find these scattered papers, many of 
which are of permanent apologetic value, collected in a form more 
accessible to the average reader than the reviews in which they origi- 
nally were printed. 

In the first four essays on the ‘‘Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ the ‘‘Rigidity of Rome,’’ ‘‘Unchangeful Dogma and Change- 
ful Man,’’ and the ‘‘ Foundations of Belief,’’ the author deals with the 
problems which in modern times have arisen along the new relations 
of science to religion brought about by the great progress made in 
scientific knowledge during the nineteenth century. Our knowledge 
has been placed in a ‘‘new framework’’ consisting chiefly in the 
application of the evolution principle not only to the universe at 
large but to society also. The idea of man as a developing social 
organism first took definite form in the last century. But this process 
of development, being itself an organic growth, must also extend 
to his knowledge. The achievement of many intellects is ratified at 
a certain point by common consent and is thus added to the sum total 
of human knowledge. The author goes on to show the effect upon 
theology of the new mode of regarding things. Old theological ‘‘ for- 
mule’’ have in many instances to be refashioned to meet the exigencies 
of the time-spirit, but it is at the same time true that the theology of 
no age has been unalterable or final, dogmas defined by the Church 
being, of course, excepted. The principle of development was always 
in operation, though its pace in previous years has not been quite 
so apparent as to-day. The realization of this fact supplies ‘‘the key 
to a solution of our present difficulties and should eventually prove 
an antidote to doubt.’’ In his second paper, Mr. Ward calls attention 
to a fact frequently forgotten, viz., that in the Middle Ages ‘‘when 
the Church was acknowledged, a large measure of free debate and 
free assimilation among individuals was the habit of the hour.’’ The 
intellect in the words of Cardinal Newman then enjoyed ‘‘a licentious 
revel while the result of the Reformation was to reverse the rule.’’ 
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When Europe was wholly Catholic free speculation might be indulged 
in, but now that the unity of Western Christendom was broken, when 
‘*there were foes abroad,’’ the old-time freedom had to be restricted 
by authority. 

Prospective readers who may not be attracted by the philosophical 
portions of the present work will find in it abundance of a lighter, 
though scarcely less interesting matter in the papers on Huxley, 
Tennyson, Mrs. Augustine Craven, and others. Those on ‘‘Two Mot- 
toes of Cardinal Newman’’ and ‘‘Newman and Renan”’ belong rather 
to the philosophical class. 

The first four of these essays will be welcomed as among the best 
expressions of opinion from a Catholic point of view on the problems 
therein discussed. The fact that certain theological opinions require 
modification in order to fit into the ‘‘new framework’’ by no means 
implies that the essential features of religion are irreconcilable with 
the claims of science. In his previous works, as well as in that now 
published, Mr. Wilfred Ward has done much to show that the much 
heralded conflict between faith and reason is more apparent than real. 

Maurice M. Hasserv. 


The Story of a Labor Agitator. By Joseph Buchanan. New York: 


Outlook Co., 1903. 8°, pp. 461. 


Children of the Tenements. By Jacob Riis. New York: Mac- 

millan, 1903. 8°, pp. 387. 

Annuaire-Almanach de L’Action Populaire. Lille: Guide Social, 

1904. 8°. 

Les Etapes du Socialisme. By Paul Louis. Paris: Charpentier, 

1903. 8°. 

I. ‘‘The Story of a Labor Agitator’’ is an interesting autobio- 
graphical sketch by Mr. Buchanan covering the period from 1878 to 
1890. The narrative is interesting in manner as well as in content. 
The author had had a peculiarly varied experience as printer, editor, 
unionist, socialist, politician. The period of his activity in labor 
circles witnessed the great transition through which the labor move- 
ment passed in the United States, when conservative and radical 
elements became distinct, and the conservative reformers in labor 
unions went over from the principle of the Knights of Labor to that 
of the trade union. Here and there the author touches on the great 
issues involved, in a way to make the volume very interesting to the 
students of labor unions. One may take exception to the manner 
in which the author in some eases describes his relations with asso- 
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ciates in the movement, but on the whole the book is a useful personal 
document. 

2. In Mr. Riis’ volume, we have a series of life-pictures which 
had their origin in the author’s work as a New York reporter. The 
book is interesting rather than important. It will convey a certain 
amount of information, but it falls below the powers and knowledge 
of the author. He is usually so direct and intense that one looks for 
purpose and force in a volume from his pen on tenement children. 
Instead, we have a pleasant unrelated series of sketches, well told, but 
with no apparent aim other than narrative. 

3. The Annuaire-Almanach contains a fund of information con- 
cerning the whole social movement in France. Many among the best 
known names in France are found in the list of contributors. Nearly 
every form of society or guild which is engaged in reform or charit- 
able endeavor finds a place in the succinct volume. Bibliographical 
notes are appended to the more important chapters. 

4. The author of this volume traces the development of socialistic 
thought in France from the Revolution to the present. Students of 
Socialism are familiar with the names and the thought here treated. 
The concluding line of the preface is one that merits notice because 
of the brief way in which the author states the cardinal error of 
socialism. ‘‘Le socialisme doit hair et combattre les institutions: il 
ignore les individus.”’ Wiuiam J. KErsy. 

An Essay on Laughter. By James Sully. New York: Longmans, 

1902. Pp. xvi + 441. 


The well-known English psychologist gives us in this volume a very 
complete account of laughter and the laughable. It is a serious 
inquiry that he undertakes. From his point of view laughter ‘‘has 
its significance as a function of the human organism and as spreading 
its benefits over all the paths of life.’’ It is therefore a phenomenon 
to be described, analyzed and scientifically explained. 

After enumerating the causes and varieties of laughter, the author 
reviews the more important theories of the ludicrous. Aristotle, 
Hobbes and Bain are representatives of the Theory of Degradation 
which ascribes the force of the laughable to something unworthy in 
the object, some deformity or loss of dignity the perception of which 
makes us realize our own superiority. Kant and Schopenhauer, seek- 
ing an explanation in the mind’s intellectual activity, put forward the 
Theory of Contrariety or Incongruity : we laugh when strained expec- 
tation is suddenly transformed into nothing. Both theories are found 
inadequate; and attempts at combining them are of no avail. ‘‘We 
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must resort to the genetic method, and try to explain the action of the 
ludicrous upon us in the modern scientific fashion by retracing the 
stages of its development.”’ 

On this plan, Professor Sully correlates the various problems and 
facts bearing on his subject: the origin of laughter; its develop- 
ment in the early years of life; the laughter of savages; social, 
individual and artistic forms and characteristics. The discussion 
closes with a chapter on the ultimate value and limitations of laughter, 
which brings in the philosophic point of view. 

The treatment is marked by caution and critical reserve. Facts 
and conjectures are carefully distinguished. The anthropomorphic 
tendency, which appears so promptly at mention of the principle of 
evolution, is held in check. That the book leaves many questions 
unsettled in no way lessens its value as a systematic presentation 
of known facts or as an inquiry suggestive of further investigation in 
the same field. K. A. PAcE. 


Lex Orandi, or Prayer and Creed. By George Tyrrell, S.J. New 

York: Longmans, 1903. 8°, pp. xxxii + 216. 

The views set forth some years ago by the author of this work 
on ‘‘The True and False Mysticism’’ (American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, (1899) XXI, pp. 389, 472), will serve as an excellent intro- 
duction to the present volume. Father Tyrrell would doubtless 
resent the idea that his book is hereby a mystical treatise; neverthe- 
less some knowledge of his attitude toward mysticism will afford a key 
to much that is said here. The book contains a lengthy introduction 
and twenty-seven chapters devoted to a discussion of the most funda- 
mental ideas of the Christian religion. The entire treatise is based 
on two assumptions which the author is at pains to explain in detail 
in his introduction. These are: ‘‘First, it is assumed that as in the 
concrete simplicity of man’s spiritual nature we may usefully dis- 
tinguish an esthetic, a scientific, a moral sense, so also may we dis- 
tinguish a religious sense whose developments, healthy or unhealthy, 
furnish an experimental criterion of belief, one whose verdict is often 
not less considerable than that of a strictly intellectual criterion.’’ 
The second assumption is ‘‘that the spiritual life of man is exigent 

. not merely of religion, but of the supernatural religion of Chris- 
tianity.’’ 

There can be very little doubt of the apologetic uses of this 
standpoint. It certainly meets the difficulties raised by scientific 
students of religion and affords faith and science a common meeting 
ground. The high spiritual tone of the work, the author’s grasp of 
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modern problems, the sympathy evinced for the perplexities of present 
day religious experience, make it perhaps the most stimulating of 
Father Tyrrell’s contributions to the literature of theology. 

Patrick J. HEALY. 


Précis des Institutions Publiques de la Grece et de Rome An- 
ciennes. Par ]’Abbé A. Boxler. Paris: Lecoffre, 1903. 12°, pp. 
xxvi + 422. 

The nature of the subject treated of in this book, at once compre- 
hensive and complex, has not prevented the author from giving a 
clear and succinct account of the Public Institutions of the Greeks 
and Romans. The similarity of the two civilizations does not relieve 
him from the necessity of treating each separately. Attention is 
first directed to the system of chronology and of weights and meas- 
ures used by the Greeks; then follow the principles underlying their 
legal and political systems, their different forms of government, the 
rules governing their national assemblies and international relations, 
the political institutions of Athens and Sparta, and finally the im- 
portant question of religion and worship. The same plan and the 
same order are followed in dealing with Roman affairs. The scope of 
the work embraces only the classical period of Greece and Rome; 
hence nothing is said of Grecian institutions during the later Hellenic 
period, or of the changes they underwent under the influence of 
Roman domination. In like manner no account is taken of the changes 
and development in Roman public life after the middle of the third 
century of our era. The book is written for students of the classics, 
to whom it cannot fail to be of much utility. Patrick J. HEALY. 


Le Saint Empire, du Couronnement de Charlemagne au sacre de 
Napoléon. Par Jean Birot. Paris: Lecoffre, 1903. 12°, pp. 
xvi + 272. 

This work, a series of separate studies rather than a connected 
narrative, deals mainly with three phases of the history of the Holy 
Roman Empire, its establishment, its most flourishing period and its 
gradual decline. In the first part the author briefly states what this 
Empire was, the elements—Christian, Roman, and Pagan—out of 
which it grew. He traces its growth and discusses its distinctive 
institutions, such as feudalism and free towns, and defines its general 
character and scope. The second part is mainly occupied with the 
struggles between the Papacy and the Emperors, the memorable 
contest on Investitures and the long wars of the Guelfs and Ghibellines. 
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In the last part he relates the gradual decline of its power and im- 
portance until the Holy Roman Empire was merely a name. The 
last chapters treat of Napoleon’s coronation and of his schemes of 
Empire. The work is less detailed and less comprehensive than that 
of Bryce, but it has the advantage of indicating clearly the salient 
features and the historic significance of this attempt to combine for 
the good of humanity the activities of the spiritual and the temporal 
powers. Patrick J. HEALY. 


Descriptive Chemistry. By Lyman C. Newell, Ph.D. Boston: D. 

C. Heath and Co., 1903. 8°, pp. vi +590. 

The successful teacher of chemistry is one who brings to his class- 
room a much broader knowledge of his subject than that contained 
between the covers of his text-book. Besides an intimate knowledge of 
the principles, methods and data which he endeavors to impart, he 
should have at his disposal a great number of interesting facts bear- 
ing on the matter under discussion. The early experimenters and 
their crude apparatus, the history of the elements, the derivation of 
the compounds which the great chemical industries transform into 
marketable commodities, the reduction of ores, the chemical processes 
which prevail in the various arts, the applications of chemistry to 
the needs of daily life—all these are topics of absorbing interest to 


an intelligent class. Yet, though the erudition which this degree of 
knowledge implies might be expected in a chemical expert, it will 
hardly be looked for in the equipment of a teacher in our secondary 
schools. Dr. Newell, however, has brought this grasp of the subject 
within the reach of every teacher of chemistry. His ‘‘ Descriptive 


, 


Chemistry’’ is a veritable little encyclopedia of the science. In addi- 
tion to its statement of chemical laws and phenomena, a feature 
common to all text-books, it contains a mass of facts drawn from all 
departments of the science, which are adduced to explain, illustrate 
and clarify some point under discussion. Problems abound and fix 
in the pupil’s mind the most important laws. Every chapter closes 
with a number of suggestive questions. The book is thoroughly up to 
date in its presentation of the essential ideas of modern chemistry, 
such as the theory of dissociation and the phenomena of stereo-isomer- 
ism, and its treatment of the working processes of the chemical in- 
dustries, particularly in the exposition of electrolytic methods, is 
clear and accurate. The experiments which serve as an appendix to 
the text are well-chosen, and are such as require very little elaborate 
apparatus; they are, moreover, interspersed with frequent questions 
for review which will be found advantageous in calling the pupil’s 
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attention to the salient points of his work. The production of this 
book represents an immense amount of reading and investigation on 
the part of its author. The index of the book is contained in forty- 
five pages of double column, and this fact in itself is indicative of its 
comprehensive character. 

On the whole, Newell’s ‘‘Descriptive Chemistry’’ will prove an 
invaluable assistant to the teacher, and an efficient aid to the student 
who endeavors to wend his way into this field of science by self-instruc- 
tion. The imprint of the publishers on the title-page is a guarantee 
of the excellent mechanical execution of the book. 

J. J. GRIFFIN. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Priest, His Character and Work. By James Keatinge, Canon 
and Administrator of St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, and 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools. New York: Benziger, 1903. 8°, 
pp. 323. 

Father Keatinge has put down in this book the fruits of the ex- 
perience of nearly three decades of parochial work. His purpose is 
to be helpful to his younger brethren in the formation of personal 
spirituality and in the exercise of their daily functions. Of the 
Catholic priesthood in particular has it been well written: 


‘‘The lyfe so short, the craft so long to lerne, 
Th’ assay so hard, so sharp the conquering.’’ 


He writes in an easy familiar way, and leaves untouched no side of 
the manifold priestly career,—preparation, positive and negative, 
functions, dangers, occupations, public and private, official and volun- 
tary. It is a very worthy and earnest book, and merits a permanent 
place in that admirable library of sacerdotal pedagogy which reaches 
from the Pastoral Epistles to the Eternal Priesthood of Cardinal 
Manning. 


Studies in Saintship. Translated from the French of Ernest Hello 
with an Introduction by Virginia M. Crawford. London: 
Methuen, 1903. 12°, pp. 219. 

M. Hello, we learn from the introduction, was a ‘‘thinker of such 
keenness of vision, a writer of such purity of diction, that at his best, 
he may be read with delight by those who do not share his intellectual 
and spiritual convictions.’’ Without in the least doubting the trans- 
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lator’s claims on behalf of M. Hello, it is to be regretted that she did 
not select from his writings something which would better establish 
his title to ‘‘keenness of vision’’ than the present work. This con- 
sists of sixteen character-sketches of saints, including such admirable 
subjects as St. John Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St. Gregory the 
Great and St. Bernard. M. Hello’s studies do not seem to us either 
very profound or very original. The work, however, may be useful 
to those who cannot spare time to peruse larger works, such, for in- 
stance, as those composing ‘‘The Saints”’ series. 


ll Pensiero Cristiano Nell’arte. By Alessandro Ghignoni. Rome: 

Fr. Pustet, 1903. 8°, pp. xiii + 272. 

The idea suggested by the title of this volume naturally leads 
the reader to suppose that the author’s purpose is to indicate the 
*“‘thought’’ which inspired the Christian artists of the Catacombs. 
Such a supposition can hardly be said to be verified. The book is tire- 
somely rhetorical; its argumentation is distinguished chiefly by ex- 
clamation points and interrogation marks. The author informs us 
(p. 177) that ‘‘the various medallions depicted on tombs are beyond 
doubt (senza dubbio) real portraits’? and takes Armellini to task 
(p. 183) for asserting that portraits are exceptional in the catacombs. 
This is only one of several groundless and exploded hypotheses put 
forward as beyond question. 


Le Catacombe ed il Protestantesimo. By Prof. Orazio Marucchi. 

Rome: Fr. Pustet, 1903. 12°, pp. 39. 

In this brochure Professor Marucchi disposes of the objections 
advanced by some non-Catholic writers who deny the symbolic pur- 
pose of sacred representations in the Catacombs. This part of the 
professor’s task is excellently performed; unfortunately he is him- 
self inclined to go to the opposite extreme by seeking religious 
symbolism in frescoes that are merely decorative in character. 


The History of Two Ulster Manors and of their owners. By the 
Earl of Belmore. New York: Longmans, 1903. 8°, pp. xiv + 456. 
The Earl of Belmore’s work is a valuable contribution to the his- 

tory of two Irish counties, Tyrone and Fermanagh, from the seven- 

teenth century to the present time. Those interested in the famous 

“Land Question’’ of Ireland, now fortunately settled—or at least 
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believed to be settled—will find in the present work much interesting 
and useful information on a local phase of its history during the past 
two centuries. The relation between landlord and tenant on two typical 
Irish estates from the date of the Williamite wars are here set forth 
fully and clearly. In one respect, however, these estates do not ap- 
pear to have been typical Irish properties; their tenants seem, fortu- 
nately, to have been dealt with more honorably and justly than those 
on the majority of Irish estates. 


Mistakes and Misstatements of Myers. Notes on Myers’ Medix- 
val and Modern History, by Rev. William E. Randall. Columbia, 
Mo.: 1903. Pp. 350. 

The author has taken it upon himself to correct what he regards 
as ‘‘mistakes and misstatements’’ in the work of Mr. Myers. His 
idea of what constitutes these two objectionable features is very often 
rather subjective. We find for instance (p. 21) the following state- 
ments of Mr. Myers relative to the conversion of England, subjects 
of criticism: ‘‘The land became crowded with monasteries and nun- 
neries’’; ‘‘perhaps no other Teutonic tribe gave up so much of their 
native ferocity.’’ ‘‘The practice of arms was discouraged and 
neglected.’? ' These are only a few examples from among many of 
what the author regards as ‘‘mistakes’’ or ‘‘misstatements’’ of Mr. 
Myers. Father Randall is frequently hypercritical. The removal 
of a large quantity of padding and the adoption of a more moderate 
tone would greatly increase the value of his book. 


L’Evangile de Saint Jean, Commentaires, par P. M. C. Missionaire 
apostolique. Tome I, Vie Publique de Jésus. Hongkong: Im- 
primerie de la Société des Missions Etrangéres, 1902. Pp. xl + 
691. 

The first twelve chapters of the Gospel are discussed in this volume. 

A chronological order is followed. Amongst the moderns, Knaben- 

bauer, Martin and Fillion have been the author’s guides. In addition 

all the leading Catholic exegetes of the past have been often and much 
used. It is pervaded throughout with great reverence for the Gospel 
history, and for the words in which it is told. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


L’Exégése de M. Loisy. Par Pierre Bouvier, prétre, 2d ed. Paris: 
V. Retaux, 1904. 8°, pp. 71. 


The History of Religious Education in the Public Schools of Massa- 
chusetts. By Rev. Louis S. Walsh, D.C.L., Supervisor of Schools, 
Archdiocese of Boston. Reprint from Am. Cath. Quart. Review. 
January, 1904. 


From Doubt to Faith. By Rev. F. Tournebize, S.J., translated from 
the French by Rev. J. M. Leleu. Herder: St. Louis, 1904. 8°, 


pp. 89. 


The Man Who Pleases and the Woman Who Charms. By John A. 
Cone. New York: Hinds and Noble, 1904. 8°, pp. 131. 


Rapport du Séminaire Historique de Louvain sur les Travaux 
pendant L’Année Académique, 1902-1903. Louvain: 1903. 8°, 
pp. 53. 

The Arapaho Sun Dance; The Ceremony of the Offerings Lodge. By 
George A. Dorsey, Curator of the Department of Anthropology. 
Chicago: Field-Columbian Museum, 1903. 8°, pp. 238, with 137 
illustrations. 


Manual of Confirmation Containing Instructions and Devotions for 
Confirmation Classes. By P. J. Schmitt. New York: J. Schaefer, 
1904. 8°, pp. 206. 


El Gran Galeoto, Drama en tres actos y en verso, precedado de un 
dialogo en prosa, par José Echegaray. Edited with introduction 
and notes by Aurelio M. Espinosa, Ph.B. Boston: C. A. Koehler 
and Co., 1903. 8°, pp. xix + 196. 


Short Instructions in the Art of Singing Plain Chant, etc., designed 
for the use of Catholic Choirs and Schools. By J. Singenberger. 
New York: Fr. Pustet, 1903. 4thed. 8°, pp. 97. 


The Obligation of Hearing Mass on Sundays and Holidays. By Rev. 
J. T. Roche. Brooklyn, N. Y.: International Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, Arbuckle Building, 1903. 8°, pp. 71. 


Retraite Ecclésiastique d’Aprés L’Evangile et les vies des Saints. Par 
un Religieux de l’Ordre des Fréres-Précheurs. Rome: Imprimerie 
Vaticane, 1903. 8°, pp. 451. 


Two Little Girls. A Story for Children. By Lilian Mack. New 
York: Benziger, 1904. 12°, pp. 145. 
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The Haldeman Children. By Mary E. Mannix. New York: Benziger, 
1904. 12°, pp. 154. 

Kind Hearts and Coronets. By J. Harrison. New York: Benziger, 
1904. 8°, pp. 279. 

The Great Captain. By Katharine T. Hinkson. New York: Benziger, 
1902. 8°, pp. 122. 

The Fatal Beacon. By F. von Brackel. New York: Benziger, 1904. 
8°, pp. 201. 

The Young Color Guard. By Mary G. Bonesteel. New York: 
Benziger, 1902. 8°, pp. 166. 

Excerpta ex Rituali Romano pro Administratione Sacramentorum, 
ete., Editio 13%. New York: Pustet, 320. Pp. 423. 

Handy Manual of Pontifical Ceremonies. By P. Francis Mershman, 
O.S.B. St. Louis: Herder, 1904. 8°, pp. 275. 





NOTES AND COMMENT. 


The French Theatre and Christian Morality.—In a small volume of 
great merit, M. Francois Veuillot dissects the moral teaching of a 
certain number of modern French plays. This teaching is no longer 
the resultant of the action of the play—it often takes the solemn form 
of a doctrine expressly inculeated and placed in the mouth of some 
actor. Thereby the theatre tends to divide with the modern historical 
novel the province that the latter has lately been usurping from the 
philosophers and the theologians. Both the theatre and the novel have 
frequently gone out of their proper limits and undertaken to solve 
problems of which they may well set forth the elements, but the an- 
swers to which are too grave and complicated to be enounced fully 
and dispassionately before the footlights or among the frivolities of 
a love-story. Marriage, divorce, the education of children, feminism, 
labor and capital, the social evil, aristocracy of land and of money, 
the pride of modern science, ecclesiastical celibacy, faith and reason— 
these are so many rubrics under which M. Veuillot expounds the for- 
malistic teaching of the modern French stage. Occasionally he has a 
merited word of praise, but more frequently the résumé of the play- 
wright’s morality shows with due clearness that it is impotent, in- 
conclusive and insufficient, when it is not positively a peril to society 
and a source of the greatest moral disasters. Castigat ridendo mores 
might be said of the old French play, that with all its drawbacks recog- 
nized virtue and vice for what they really were. But the newer stage 
inverts the rdles, and seems bound on making the worse appear the 
better cause. Even the play-house is being drawn into the large and 
conscious struggle that is centering around education in France. 
For us all there is a note of warning in this phenomenon, since the 
current of modern revolution usually rises in France. (Les Prédica- 
teurs de la Scéne, Paris, V. Retaux, 1904, 8°, pp. 327.) 


Monasticism and the Worship of Serapis.— Among the eccentric 
but eruditely defended historical theses of the nineteenth century is 
the Weingarten theory (1877) of a downright pagan origin of Chris- 
tian Monasticism. It was declared to be merely an ancient institution 
of the Egyptian priesthood, a peculiarity of the temple of Serapis at 
Alexandria. According to Griitzmacher (1896), Saint Pachomius, 
the founder of Egyptian Monasticism had been a ‘‘monk’’ of 
Serapis; thus the transition was both natural and historical. These 
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fantastic notions have been definitely refuted by Dom Butler 
(Lausiac History of Palladius, Cambridge, 1898) and by Dr. 
Ladeuze of Louvain (Le Cénobitisme Pakhomien, 1898; cf. BuL- 
LETIN, January, 1900, pp. 81-87, for the refutation of Basset, Griitz- 
macher and Amélineau). Dr. Edwin Preuschen, one of the principal 
patrological scholars of Germany, adds the weight of his learning and 
his authority to the conclusions of these writers. In a very careful 
study of all the original materials he has shown that there is no 
evidence to connect Pachomius with the worship of Serapis, and that 
thereby falls the last possibility of any connection between the pagan 
and the Christian times along the line of monasticism. He is of the 
same opinion as Flinders Petrie (Religion and Conscience in Early 
Egypt, London, 1898) viz., that any such ascetic tendencies were 
foreign to the Egyptian religion. It is to be hoped that non-Catholic 
manuals of history will withdraw from their pages this false asser- 
tion, and that it will soon follow into oblivion the equally false theories 
about the ‘‘Vita Antonii’’ and the extra-Roman origin and anti- 
Roman character of the primitive Keltic churches, both theories of 
German origin but that have been refuted by German scholarship. 
(Moénchthum und Serapiskult, 2d ed., Giessen, J. Ricker, 1900. 
8°, pp. 67.) 


Correspondence of Baronius.—Nearly fifty years ago Dr. Hugo Laem- 
mer, now professor of Canon Law at Breslau, gave up his place as a 
teacher in the University of Berlin and became a Catholic. The story 
is told in his delightful book (Misericordias Domini, Freiburg, 
1861). Since then he has been an investigator in the libraries and 
archives of Rome; many a document of historical value owes its pub- 
lication to him. His ‘‘ Analecta Romana’’ and his ‘‘Monumenta Vati- 
cana’’ (1861) together with his ‘‘Meletematum Romanorum Mantissa’’ 
(1875) are of constant utility to the historian of the Reformation. 
He has contributed similarly to the history of the Greek Church, and 
of the Roman Martyrology. We owe him an excellent edition of the 
Church History of Eusebius (1859-1862) and an admirable Manual 
of Canon Law (1886-1892), an edition of Saint Anselm’s Cur Deus 
Homo (1857), a work on the State-Church of Byzantium (1857) and 
other writings of a high order of merit. In the brochure before us, 
Dr. Laemmer has collected many of his contributions to the correspon- 
dence of Baronius—one of the valuable sources of ecclesiastical his- 
tory in the sixteenth and early seventeenth century. These additions 
to the letters of Baronius make a notable addition to the four hun- 
dred and seventy-one published by the Oratorian Alberici in 1759, and 
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which have hitherto represented the known epistolary legacy of the 
great historian. Dr. Laemmer has found many letters in the Bib- 
liotheea Vallicellana and in five or six other Roman libraries and 
archives. These discoveries represent exhaustive researches that have 
been inspired by a hope to write some day a suitable life of Baronius. 
The additional letters of Baronius are particularly valuable for 
any accurate history of the publication of the ‘‘ Annales Ecclesiastici,”’ 
an event that gave Catholicism its first breathing-space in the fierce 
historico-theological conflict with Protestantism that filled the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. (De Caesaris Baronii Litterarum 
Commercio Diatriba, scripsit Hugo Laemmer, Friburgi Brisgoviae 
Herder, 8°, pp. viii + 110.) 


The Catholics of France.—M. Léon Chaine, a barrister of Lyons, 
discusses in a very frank and direct way many of the weaknesses of 
French Catholicism. His work has grown out of an open letter to 
his co-religionists during the Dreyfus ‘‘ Affaire,’’ in which he defended 
the cause of the latter. M. Chaine is an ardent Catholic, but con- 
siders that his devotion to the faith is only another reason for reject- 
ing all responsibility for the exerescences that grow up about it, and 
are often held by outsiders to be essential elements of it, sometimes 
because of their popularity, sometimes because of the ardor with 


which they are defended. These pages of M. Chaine are devoid 
neither of interest nor of instruction—he is an admirer of our 
American Catholie life and would gladly see its spirit and some of 
its institutions transferred to his native land. (Les Catholiques 
Franeais, et leurs diffieultés actuelles, Paris, A. Storck et Cie, 1893, 
8°, pp. 414.) 


United States Historical Documents.—Dr. William Macdonald, pro- 
fessor of History in Brown University, has published a third series 
of documents illustrative of the history of the United States. The 
previous two volumes contained select charters and other documents 
(1606-1775) and select documents (1776-1861). The present volume 
offers similar material from 1861 to 1898. The student will find here 
many of the great constitutional documents of the War of the Con- 
federacy and the subsequent stirring years, also documents concerning 
such important points of congressional legislation as the currency, 
immigration, polygamy, trusts, interstate commerce and similar sub- 
jects. ‘The work is of genuine utility for the higher classes of history 
in colleges and academies. (Select Statutes and Other Documents 
Illustrative of the History of the United States, 1861-1898, New 
York, Maemillan, 1903. 8°, pp. 442.) 
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The Religious Education Association.— We have received from the 
Executive Office of the Association (153-155 La Salle Street, Chicago) 
a copy of the ‘‘Proceedings of the First Annual Convention of the 
Religious Education Association,’’ held at Chicago, February 10-12, 
1903. The importance of the addresses and the subsequent dis- 
cussion is so great that we hope to return to the subject in a future 
number. 





TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Alumni Association of the 
University was held in McMahon Hall, at the University, on the 
afternoon of February 10, Rev. Dr. Lucas, of Blossburg, Pa., 
First Vice-President of the Association, being in the chair. 
Dr. Kerby reported for the committee appointed at the last 
meeting for the purpose of devising means for securing funds 
to pay for the library of the late Dr. Bouquillon. A discussion 
of the subject followed the report. It was finally moved and 
carried that a committee of three be appointed to draw up a 
plan for immediate action on the question of the Bouquillon 
Library fund, the committee to report before the adjournment 
of the meeting. Father Smith, Drs. Kerby and Fitzgerald 
were constituted this committee. A motion to appoint a secre- 
tary who would be a resident of the University and who would 
hold office for five years was carried. The committee on the 
Bouquillon Library fund having completed its deliberations 
submitted the following recommendations: 


1. That the work of soliciting subscriptions be placed in the hands 
of one member of the association. 

2. That he be directed to prepare a circular letter to be sent to all 
the former students of the University, calling attention to the action 
of last year’s and this year’s meetings and soliciting subscriptions to 
the fund. 

3. That he be authorized to pay to the Rector funds collected and 
that he be required to hold the Rector’s receipt for same, as paid. 


The report of the committee was unanimously adopted and 
a motion was carried that Dr. Kerby be appointed treasurer of 
the library fund and that he be commissioned to solicit sub- 
scriptions. A committee consisting of members of the Alumni 
who belonged to the teaching corps of the University was 
appointed to make a thorough revision of the Constitution and 
report at the next meeting. The Alumni Association offered 
its congratulations to Drs. Melody, Healy, Hassett, Shields and 
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Father Purtell—members of its body, who had been recently 
appointed to the teaching staff of the University. It was de- 
cided to hold the next meeting of the Association in Phila- 
delphia. 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing year: 

President: Rev. Wm. J. Higgins, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First Vice-President: Rev. L. B. Norton, Coaldale, Pa. 

Second Vice-President: Rev. Wm. Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary: Rev. John Webster Melody, D.D., Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

Treasurer: Rev. P. H. Sheridan, Baltimore, Md. 

Historian: Rev. P. Duffy, New York, N. Y. 

Executive Committee: Rev. Frs. Crane, Kirlin, Bradley 
and MeSorley, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The meeting adjourned, the members repaired to Rauscher’s 
in the city where they sat down to their annual banquet. The 
board being cleared felicitous responses were given to a number 
of toasts: Rev. Dr. William Fitzgerald, of Millville, N. J., re- 
plied to the toast ‘‘Our Holy Father,’’ Mr. William DeLacey 
to that of ‘‘Our Country’’ while ‘‘Our Alma Mater’’ was elo- 
quently spoken to by Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Gorman, of Sioux 
Falls. The impromptu speech of Rev. Father McCready, 
Ph.D., of New York, a guest of the Alumni, was much enjoyed, 
as were the words of Dr. Chas. P. Neil, who took for his theme 
‘‘Lay Codperation.’’ <A stirring address by the new Rector 
of the University, Rt. Rev. Mgr. O’Connell, whom many of the 
Alumni met on this occasion for the first time, brought the very 
happy function to a close. 

At the banquet were the following members of the Alumni 
Association: Rev. Geo. Lucas, D.D., Blossburg, Pa.; Rev. 
Thomas E. Shields, Ph.D., University; Rev. Wm. J. Higgins, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. William J. Kerby, Ph.D., University ; 
Rev. William Fletcher, D.D., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. William 
Fitzgerald, J.C.D., Millville, N. J.; Rev. Jos. McSorley, C.S.P., 
St. Thomas College, University; Rev. Edward O’Connor, 
Troy, N. Y.; Rev. J. Butler, Boston, Mass.; Rev. L. McNamara, 
Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Joseph McGinley, Bay Shore, N. Y.; Rev. 
Lemuel Norton, Coaldale, Pa.; Mr. B. Dunlap, Sacramento, Cal. ; 
Mr. Thompson, Bardstown, Ky.; Rev. J. Gallagher, Philadel- 
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phia, Pa.; Rev. E. Buckey, Washington, D. C.; Rev. J. Graham, 
Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Philip Sheridan, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
M. McSorley, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Wm. DeLacey, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Rev. Geo. Hickey, Urbana, Ohio; Rev. Wm. Martin, 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. J. Brady, New York, N. Y.; Rev. H. 
Marks, Washington, D. C.; Rev. J. Crane, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 
T. McGuigan, Washington, D. C.; Rev. S. Wiest, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Rev. Jos. Smith, New York, N. Y.; Rev. C. Crowley, 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. Drs. W. Kerby, C. Aiken, J. Maguire, 
H. Hassett, P. Healy, J. M. Melody and Father Purtell, of 
the University. The following were at the banquet as guests 
of the Alumni Association: Rt. Rev. Thomas O’Gorman, 
Bishop of Sioux Falls, S. Dakota; Rt. Rev. Mgr. D. O’Connell, 
Rector of the University; Rev. Chas. McCready, Ph.D., Rector 
of Holy Cross Church, New York; Rev. D. J. Stafford, D.D., 
Rector of St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, D. C.; Rev. Drs. 
Grannan, Shahan, Pace, Shanahan, Creagh, Hyvernat, Griffin, 
Bolling, Neil and Egan, of the University. 





LECTURE BY IIR. WILLIAI1 YEATS. 


Mr. William Butler Yeats, poet, dramatist and orator, de- 
livered a lecture on ‘‘ The Intellectual Revival in Ireland,’’ Feb- 
ruary 21, at 8 P. M., in the Assembly Room, McMahon Hall, 
to a very large and appreciative audience of University stu- 
dents and invited guests. Mr. Yeats, although but thirty-six 
years old, is looked upon by Ireland as one of her stanchest 
patriots and one of her most convincing and persistent expon- 
ents of patriotism. He came to America at the request of the 
Irish National Society for the purpose of telling Irishmen in 
America of the progress of the national movement and the re- 
creation of the Ireland of ante-famine days through poetry and 
dramas written in the Irish tongue. His talk was of absorbing 
interest because of the unique idea of accomplishing national 
independence, not by force of arms nor radical politics, but by 
the gradual weaning of Irishmen from English customs and the 
English tongue. The folk lore of the early part of the nine- 
teenth century is being revived, said the speaker, and every 
time the old Gaelic songs are sung the power of England is 
weakened. 

Mr. Yeats is the son of Mr. J. B. Yeats, for many years 
a celebrated artist of Dublin and London. The son studied art 
for awhile, but deserted the brush for poetry, and has written 
several volumes of poems which are popular wherever there is 
left an ember of Irish patriotism. His most effective work, 
however, has been done in the founding of the Irish Independent 
Theater, in Dublin, where the true Irish folk-lore is portrayed, 
and by means of which Mr. Yeats and his co-workers hope to 
re-create the land of Erin. He will return to Ireland March 2. 
He was introduced last evening by Dr. Shahan of the Catholic 
University. 

‘To begin with,’’ said Mr. Yeats, ‘‘I can tell you something which 
I know will be welcome to all Irish ears on this side of the Atlantic. 
Notwithstanding our respective geographical positions, America is 
much nearer to Ireland than is England. I have gone into the 
country districts and found the peasants reading American news- 
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papers and commenting in their own simple manner on American 
affairs. I know that these peasants have never seen an English news- 
paper, and some of them have not even read a Dublin paper. Their 
friends and relatives go to America and send back these souvenirs, 
which are mighty factors in Irish sentiment. Before that dreadful 
famine of a half century ago there existed the Ireland of wit; the 
Ireland of humor; and to-day there are many patriots in and out of 
Ireland who make themselves believe those old conditions still exist. 
It is not so. Our politics are different, but the greatest deterioration 
is to be noted in our literature. 

‘‘Following the famine came the invasion of English industries. 
We imagined we ought to wear English clothes, abide by English 
fashions and speak the English tongue. The power of imagination 
in material things is greater than most men are willing to give it 
eredit for. With the adoption of English clothes came the adoption 
of English thought and the English alphabet. Old Irish customs and 
those who spoke the Gaelic tongue became objects of ridicule. We 
sent to England for shoddy cloth instead of wearing better material 
of home manufacture. We sent to Munich for the worst stained glass 
the world has ever seen. We got everything, our religion, our thought, 
the essence of our very life, from England. The worm has turned, 
and the reaction, begun about ten years ago, is now in the full bloom 
of prosperity. I may not live to see that ultimate success, but success 
is inevitable. 

‘Through the establishment of our theater our Gaelic drama and 
our Gaelic folk lore, we have compelled a sentiment looking toward 
a complete recreation of the land of Erin. Old men and old tales are 
honored again, and the hills and the valleys are echoing once more 
with the sweet music of the Gaelic tongue. This battle on intellectual 
issues is the life of the people. The literary revival movement is 
supported by that proudest aristocrary of the earth, the aristocracy 
of artists, the only aristocracy which has never opposed the people, 
and against which the people have never risen. The folk-lore poems 
of Dr. Douglass Hyde have attained a wide popularity in the country 
towns and among the common classes. The country Ireland, which 
is most Irish, is winning over the urban Ireland, which is least Irish, 
and the time is coming when the English tongue will have been ex- 
purgated. lLong-silent mills are humming again. We have our own 
stained glass factories and manufacture a product medieval and 
traditional in character and better than anything that ever came 
from Munich. We are accomplishing this, not by display of arms, 
but by undermining Irish dependence upon England through the 
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Gaelic drama and the simple tuneful verses which describe old Irish 
life. 

‘‘T am one of those few men who look to printed books for no 
great things. The common people will never get culture out of 
printed books. ‘They must be reached by poetry and song that can 
be rehearsed at work and at play; something the plowman can sing 
as he follows his plow, or that the housewife can sing as she sews 
or drives her spinning wheel. Lionel Johnson, a man of great 
intellect, whose poetry and prose rank with the most learned literature 
in the world, is, after all, only a printed book poet. His poems 
cannot be sung by the common people, and consequently they cannot 
effect the culture. 

‘Lionel Johnson is a noble Irish patriot, but he will never rank 
with Dr. Hyde, because the latter poet talks to the common people 
in simple Irish folk lore. Dr. Hyde inspires in the heart and soul that 
passionate feeling which is the mother of subtlety, and subtlety is 
mother to the arts. Where there is art there is culture, and where 
there is culture there is victory. Thomas Davis was another of the 
great Irish patriot-poets whose verse is heard to-day in the meadows 
and the farmyards, and whose name is revered by every Irish coun- 
tryman. These men are all dramatists, whose plays are calculated 
to educate and cultivate the common people. As an example of the 
enthusiasm inspired by this intellectual revival, I cite the case of 
Father Peter O’Leary, a parish priest, who, at the age of seventy 
turned playwright, and even attends his own productions. He has 
written many folk-lore plays, which are doing great good in the rural 
districts of Ireland. Another well-known priest and playwright is 
Father Dineen, who has met with great success with his miracle plays. 
No country can prosper unless its intellect be occupied with itself, and 
this is what we are striving to accomplish. The literary movement 
is powerful, the people are in sympathy, and I hope we will all live 
to see the day when Irish will again be spoken in Ireland, to the ex- 
clusion of all other tongues. The Gaelic language will be a barrier to 
the vulgarity and coarseness which are to-day the plague of Ireland.’’ 








UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 


Special Meeting of the Board of Trustees.—The Board of Trustees 
of the University held a special meeting on Wednesday, Jan. 28. 

Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul.—The patronal feast of the 
Faculty of Theology was celebrated on January 28. The High Mass 
was sung by Right Rev. Bishop Van de Vyver of Richmond. Rev. 
John W. Mackey, Ph.D., Rector of the Cathedral of St. Peter, Cin- 
cinnati, preached the sermon. 

Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas.—The patronal feast of the Faculty 
of Philosophy was celebrated on Monday, March 7. The High Mass 
was sung by V. Rev. Dr. O’Hara, of Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmits- 
burg. The sermon was preached by Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D., 
Rector of St. Agnes Church, New York. 

Annual Retreat for Students.—The annual retreat for the stu- 
dents of the University was given February 17-21 by Right Rev. 
Philip J. Garrigan, D.D., Bishop of Sioux City, Ia. 

American Association of Universities.—This Association held its 
annual meeting at Yale University, New Haven, Conn., February 18, 
19 and 20. The Catholic University was represented by Dr. George 
Melville Bolling, Associate Professor of Greek. 

Conference of Catholic Colleges.— A meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference of Catholie Colleges took place at the Uni- 
versity, Thursday, March 8. There were present Rev. Louis S. 
Walsh, of Boston, Mass., and Rev. F. W. Howard, of Columbus, Ohio, 
representing the Conference of Catholic Schools. 

Hodgkins Fund Appropriation to Dr. Albert Zahm.—Dr. Albert Zahm 
acknowledges with deep gratitude to Dr. S. P. Langley, and the 
Smithsonian Institution, an appropriation of five hundred dollars, 
from the Hodgkins Fund, ‘‘for experiments upon the laws of atmos- 
pherie resistance to moving bodies.”’ 


Discourses and Papers by Professors.—Rev. Dr. Pace delivered a 
discourse on Thursday, March 24, at the Catholic Club, New York 
City, on the occasion of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the International 
Catholic Truth Society. Dr. Pace also read a paper on ‘‘The Phi- 
losophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas,’’ Tuesday, March 29, before the 
Washington Society for Philosophical Inquiry.—Dr. Albert Zahm 
read a paper on ‘‘ Atmospheric Friction, with special Reference to 
Aeronauties,’’ before the Philosophical Society of Washington, on 
February 27, 1904. 
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